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FUGITIVE SKETCHES. 





MINUTE PHILOSOPHIES. 
BY N. P, WILLIS, 


But something whispers to my heart, 
That, as we downward tend 
Lycoris fe requires an art 
To whicet our souls must bend, 
A skill to balance and supply Wordsteorth 

As I] was returning a day or two since, some time after the dinner 
hour, from a prolonged forenoon ramble, 1 met, at the skirtsof the city, 
a wealthy citizen starting for a drive. The morning had been the 
divinest one of all October, rich, clear, and balmy, but at neon the 
east wind had blown up from the bay, and at four o'clock the air 
would have poisoned the spirits of an alderman. The absurdity of 
the thing struck me. Those superb greys had stood for six hours of 
heaven’s most glorious sunshine in the stall, and now, for the simple 
reason that his counting-house was close:!, their master was going 
out, under that leaden sky, and with that odious atmosphere about 
him, toenjoy nature. IT could not help thinking how little he knew 
how to live ; and, as I dropped my curtains and sat down alone over 
my olives and sherry, the vein of speculation which the occurrence 
had awakened breathed itself out freely. 

The principal sources of eve ryday happine Ss are too obvious to 
need a place in a chapter of after-dinner philosophy. Occupation 
and a clear conscience, the very truant in the fields will tell vou, are 
craving necessities But when these are secured, there are lighter 
matters, which, to the sensitive and educated at least, are to happi 


ness What foliage is to the tree They are refinements which add 


to the beauty of life without diminishing its strength, and as they 
spring only from the better use of our common gilts, they are neither 
‘ostly nor rare. I have learned secrets under the roof of a poor man 
which would add to the luxury of the rich. The blessings of a 
cheertul fancy and a quick eve come from nature, and the trailing of 
+ vine may devel »p them as well as the curtaining of a king's cham 
ver. It is surprising how much there is in a little simple manage 

ment to change the color of the mind! We are all subject more 


than we are aware to slight and unregard 





d influences, and if my 

theme seem to the reader unworthy of its place and title, | appeal to 

hiz mdulgence for a suspended opinion and a trial of its easy rules 
Riding is so st:mulating a pleasure, that, to talk of any manage 


ment in its indulgence, seems suj riluo Yet we are in motion 





and repose equally liable to the caprices of feeling, and perhaps the 
waver the mood the de« per the shade cast on it by untoward cir um- 
stances. The time of riding should never be regular. It then be- 
comes a habit, and habits, though sometimes comfortable, never 


amount to positive pleasure. | would ride when nature } rompted 
when the shower was past, or the air balmy, or the sky beautiful 


} 


erot desire potnted. Oh 


} 


whenever and wherever the significant fin 


to leap into the saddle when the west wind blows freshly, and gallop 


olf into its very eve, with an undrawn rein, careless how far or 





whither; or to surprise your sister over her books, when the sun 


breaks through after a storm, and drive away under the white 





clouds, through lieht and w, While the trees are wet and the 
earth damp and spicy; orin the clear sunny afternoons of autumn, 
witha pleasaut tr lon the seat beside you, and the glorious splen 
dor of the foliage fushing in the sunshine, to dream over the thou 
sand airy castles that are stirre such shifting beauty—these are 


pleasures indeed, and such as he who rides regularly atter his dinner 


knows as lite of as the dray-horse of the exultation of the courser 








Vhere is a great deal in the choice of a companion If he is an 
md t acquaintance, or an in te talker. or has a coarse 
eye for beauty, or is imsensible icacies of sensation or 
thought—il he is sensual, or stupid, or practical constitutionall 
he will never d He must be aman who can detect a rare color in 
1 leat, or appreciat rich passage of scenery, or adnure a grand 
outline in a cloud He must have accurate and fine senses, and a 

noble at least by nature, and subject still to her direct in 

He must be a lover of the beautiful in whatever shape it 
and. above a t ist have read hought like a scholar 
like a poet tle will then ride by your side without crossing 





your humor—if talkative he wall talk well. and if silent wou are 
content, for vou kt that the same grandeur or beauty which has 
wrought the silence i rown thoughts has given a color to his 
Avoid a sickly sentinentalist \ punster is intolerable. 

There 3 inu 1 tlhe inner of driving llike a « pri us 
remm—now fast through a hollow, and now loiteringly in the edge of 
a wood, or by the bank of a river Phere is a singular delight in 
quicke r vour speed in the animation of a climax, and in comir g 

own gently toa walk with a digression of fecling, or a sudden sad 
ness. Who would walk bis horse eraturnpke!’ Who would 
trot hun by the slope to Jamaica Lake, or the green lane thence to 


Brook line 


Another important item is the management of hyht. A small 


room well lighted is much more imposing than a larger one lighted | lost by associatior 


ill. Cross-lights are painful to the eve, and they destroy, hesides, sense! The gifts o 


the cool and picturesque shadows of the furniture and figures. I of a life-time; as 
would have a room always partially darkened. There is a Tepose could always relist 
in the twilight dimness of a drawing-room. which affects one with tal mind must be h 
the proper gentleness of the place. Your out-of-door humor is too Phere is a ret 


rude, and the secluded light subdues it fitly as vou enter. IT like lang 





curtains—heavy crimson curtains, There is a magnificence in their luted voluptuous 


large folds which nothing else equals ind the couleur de rose gives the i" lishing of th 


every thing a beautiful tint as the light streams through them. to the development of the understanding 


Plants tastefully arranged are pretty. Flowers are always beauti- in this respect may 
ful. I would have my room like a painter's—one curtain partly cannot add to the 


} 


t flashing full-grown and = 
f noone mind are equal to the ee 
; 


i then It isa humiliating thous 
usbanded hhe material Hreasure 


nark of Goodwin's, which, in rat 


ge, contains a valuable truth Hie save, “A 


ness is necessary to the cultivation 


iddenty on the 
nstant draught 


even uf they were, there is no one taste which 


hit that immer 


her too strong 
judicious ain! 
of the mand, to 


e manners, to the refining of the sentiment, and 


be of use in the government of ot 


enjoyment, nor fix the partialit 


and a woman deficient 


ir families, but 


yota manol 


drawn. A double shadow has a nervous look. The effect of a taste Since the days of St. Leon, the word by which the author 


proper disposal of light upon the feelings is by most people sur- conveyed his meaning has grown into disrepute; but the remark ts 


prisingly neglected. | have no doubt, that, as an habitual thing, it) still one of keen and observant discrimination, It rete 


materially aflects the character. "The disposition for study an ceptibality to cleln 
thought is certainly dependent on it in no slight degre 
more contemplative than the twilight of a deep aleove ina library’ the minds of ats | 


W hat more awakens thought than the dim interior of an old church, felt and treasured 


With its massive and shadowy pillars ! tion, It is rarely fi 


ite attentions, that fine sense of the 


} 


What is exquisite tendernesses of manner and thought, whiecl 


ossessors, the deepest under-curre 


but unseen and inexpressible ric! 


und in the characters of men, bu 


There may be fine luxury in furniture. A centre table has alook when it is, all grosser qualities —for its very posse 


of comfort, and a suspended stained lamp throws a mellow depth generous nature, | 





into the features. Descending light is always the finest. IT would sunshine and mea 
have two or three sofas, broad and with loose cushions, and chairs nature of womar 
of every description. "There is a drawing-room | sometimes haunt oftener than t 


which gives me always an oriental feeling The chairs are of What is love to 





diflerent and curious fashions, made to humor every possible con and auch 
weariness. A spice-lamp burns in the corner, and the pictures are to! tto be eate 
colored of a pleasant tone, and the light ts deliciously subdued ar if the any horn 
dreamy. Beauty looks better there than any where else. You the tone, or the te 


might live anage in such a place without a turbulent thought. Ldo teed and of no val 





rs to that sus 
nameless and 
1 constitute, u 
mt ot lite the 
ness of after 
t it outwehes 


sion implies a 


urity, fine affections, and a heart open to all the 
ning of the univers It belongs more to the 
ut, indispensable as itis to her character, ith 


else, Wwantung., And, without it 


el of such dull sense that she 
« la ‘ ' ees nothing but 
! lworn, and looked upon, W 
uage of the eve, or the deep 
erness of a slight attention, are 
‘ ew wel uwhen vous 


not like to see a room too neat. There is a nakedness in it A) when you tell her she is grave, assents simply to the 
dozen of your fine old authors should lie on the table, and the last) your enthusiasm, but has no dream bevond-—ne susy 
print. L rather like the French fashion of a ére, though has not felt and reciprocated your feelings as fully as 
that is, perhaps, an extravagance. A coal fire is convenient, at pect or desire It is matter t hit looked 
more in keeping with the repose of a drawing-room. Your wos rdent men too often 1 vy with al 1 wlan 
fire has an annoying glare, and needs a troublesome attention. [do wate oF baveliness bla ot trim 
not object to it at a country tavern, where the host looks to it. the gay dream, and they find themselves suddeniy 


I have an extravagant friend who, at certain seasons of the vear, linked imdissolully 
becomes economical, for the sake of a new sensation. Tle save the own, and lavishing 


contrast is quite exciting. There ts the root of much phik sophy in preciate nor returt 





with aflections strangely flerer 


their only treasure on those who « 


, ‘ " 
it Dhe after-lite of such men is ¢ 


what is she 

hears only tte 
what ot brings 
hotis Woman 
ned fulness of 
thin unne 
jue sh, smile 

CApression of 
icion that she 
von could ex 
Sconeitive and 
thon of mere 
1 dissipates 
phered 

it from their 
mneither ap 


i stifling soli 














hisodd humor. The appetites must be managed, or they lose their tude of feeli Dheir avenues of enjoyment are their maniform 
tine edyve and it is as true of conve rsatllolgan treading, asefeating SYiy thes ral whe these re hut type anne dee ected, the beart bs 
and living luxuriously. The man who eats till his taste palls, de. dark, and they have nothing t theneetorward, but to forget 
stroys his afternoon. It is difficult to break in upon an indulgence There are “ possessed of the capacity for the more 
that youth and health have safely stre ngthened into habit hutin ¢ levated aflectios “ le hone’ al af oh mid often un 
this as in most other things, c'est pren j gui coute. and there conscious, neglect. It is not att w untemded. The breath 
is a keen enjovment in msing from the table with the morning nerve f indifference, or a rude tot ' estroy forever its delicate tex 
renewed and vigorous tur Vo drop the ire, there is a dai ittention to the slight 
"There is a manegement of one’s own familiar intercourse whic! irtesies of lite, and an artifice in detect the passing sl wa ol 
is more neglected, and, at the same time ore Impertant to happa feeling, whieh ne can preserve through lite the freshness of pas 
ness than every other It is particularly a pity that this is not Phe easy surprises of pleasure » earnest choertulness of 
oftener understood by newly married people. As far as tiny own « sent to» ht wishes, ¢ | it ‘ ett | =, the polite 
servation goes, | have rarely tailed to detect, far too early for my tinence f ersonal toy ‘ f others, the assi 
lream, signs of ill-disguised and disappointed weariness It wos uous and unwaver sttent toler home and abroad 
not the re-action of excitement, net the return tothe quiet ways of and, above all the a ule pres in private, of those proprie 
home, but a new manner, a forgettul indifference: believing itself tes of ¢ versation and erwhi ‘ ret before the world, 
concealed, and vet betrayve ntinua W Unconscious irre ire some ot the thou secrets of that rare happiness which age 
pressiile s yt in 1 belicwed ut resulted always trom the sane ite thatut ihe tail tos u 
auses—partly that they saw each other too mucl md partly that 
when the form of etiquet was removed, they forgot to retain its LITERARY NOTICES. 
invaluable essence—an assiduous and minute disinterestedness. It 
seems nonsense to lovers, but absence is the secret of respect af , 7 ! ! ! . 
therefore of affection. Love is divine, but its Mame is too faint for i ‘ 7 o 
the household lary It must be burned only for incense, and, ever Moen infor will be f lint ‘ ¢, which embraces 
then, trin ‘ shtituliy It is wondertul wa ht nevleet. ora 5 interest 7” lw " Th ratified reader 
limpse of - ‘ or a chance detect of knowledge, « s it We are t in tory t raphy, and theres 
new Lov married or single, should have separate pur-  perhay no ole tient of literature which can more deservedly 
uilts They sl ect to respect ¢ other for new Paistinet nd the attention of the scholar, We present one extract 
requisit It is the weak f hu feetions that they are | r ‘ ter of Henry the seventh see to have been 
ule ’ mad wW e with overt h famuliorit 1 we itl ; ‘ ittile about 
« absent ‘ me t the v nl loved it I re the * beeetr t ! he wast it it to 
secret the emera tu had the } wledce of a seer. W t eu tice, rather thar tow which he 
1 re is fl * ‘ t per ew m private lite, have 
1 beautiful pass clors dre it is—the comar ome at enmenete sais tT edy amveolvi necessart much 
ight, waned f ‘ ed witha v we ‘ \ omni poses ' ' » heal oft ritein teeus lie 
then to sit down | ‘ M 1, witha mind unexhaust en obt t egetiaty t proud and impetuous 
ed by the int tine yt tothe f imati tres rit ¥ have ted by the sword, Dut wherever the ob 
if « ersa ther t tsof affect in fres Interne it ntrv or of his own coflers were concer ed 
and 1 icknic ° flow r the treasures of the . ow st Crneve Lhe mntivence of his reign on 
see not deled out unter by ex te the vi etl 2 | Se Comem ry of England has never been adequate 
: preciater ' se re the time of Bacon, has taker 
ins them, but heaped upon the mu tar in lavish and unhesi- ¢, ect in a temper t ' im pusties "There ts nothir 
tating profusion And how a fit t uht assumes beauty and choracter t vie exente ad treaties of comuneres © a pou 
power—not traced up through all eu urses, ll its dignity is substitute t sttles to the light reader or brilliant historian 
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Society of Co 


An Address delivered on the anniversary of the P exian 5 
New-York 


jumbia College, May 15, 1831. By John W. Fra MWD 
G.& C.& HW Carvill. 1431. 
This ably written and interesting discourse opens with a solicita- 





tion for indulgent criticism “on the efforts of one long estranged by 


the duties of professional life from the conte mplative studies of the 


scholar.” 


intelligent prefatory observations, 


with a condensed and valuable biography of one of the most promi- 


nent men in the history of this state 
appropriate eulogy 1s the account of his actions 
somewhere observes, that he could mention 
in which literature and society have suffered Joss, that 
might be enriched.’ The same may be 
hstinguished mem 





aon; and we are gratified to perceive the most 


bers of either turning aside for a brief period trom their rigerous 
duties to display to the world their th rir upon general subjects, 
and give us an idea of what they might have been had their hours 
W nl these sentiments we have 


been devoted to literary pursuits 
read and admired Doctor Francis’s valuable sketel, and beg the 
attention of the reader to the following briet 


BIOGRAPHY OF CHANCELLOR LAY 


“Chancellor Livingston was born in the city of New-York, in 


1747, and was edur " 
was graduated in F764. *¢*** Ele entered upon the study of the “teem 
in this city in 1765, under the direction of William Smuth, the histe 
rian of New-York, at that time an eminent counsellor of law, and sul 


sequently chief justice of Canada. Shortly atter having obtained his 


license in that profession he was appointed reeord 


The precaution is superfluous, as, in addition to the 
the pamphlet furnishes the reader 


and whose strongest and most 
Sir Walter Scott 


said of the medical profes- 


ited in King’s, now Columbia college, where he 


der ot his native 


1 hus it appears, from this hupertcet tribute, that the late © han 
cellor Livingston was an active agent in the nost momentous events 
that have intluenced the destinies of mankind. Of the congress ot 
1776, which resolved that these states were free and independent, 
he was a distinguished member, and belonged to that comuittes 
which framed the declaration ot our grievances and rights—and 
which will transmit their names to the latest posterity ; of the con 
vention of New-York which formed the constitution of our state- 
the best devised scheme of polity then known to the world; of a 
subsequent convention, which ratified the constitution of the United 
States, devised by the wisdom of Hamilton and Madison. ‘The im 
portant actor in ane gotiation, Which doubled our country inextent, 


more than one instance | and, | trust, has rendered it torever secure from foreign intrusion ; 
juris; rudence 


blest of all 
annihilated—the invention of steam 


the coadjutor in that mn improvements In mechanics, by 
which time and space are 
navigation, 

“In Mr. Livingston, to the 
and disinterestedness, were added the mild. vet ennobling teatures 
of religion, An inquiring believer in its truth, an examypiar of its 
gentle effects on the character, he daily sought its conselations, and 
strengthened his pious resolutions in the rich inheritance it: pro 
he voted to the protestant episcoy al church, from an 


enlightened preference of its doctrines ar I ! 
2 I 


proud character of integrity honor 


mises. lle was ¢ 
Without Thos 


discipline, 
tile feelings to those who trust to other guides in religion than Chil 
lingworth and Hocker 

At the time of 
mere His person Was tall ind commanding 


his death he was in the sixty-sixth vear of his 

and of patrician dignity 
Gentle and courteous in his manners, pure and upright m his morals 
His benetactions to the 
his life without reproach, in death vietorious over Its terrors 


poor Were numerous and unostentatious. In 





city. The trying question of the rights of the British parliament Musenm of Foreign I ture, Se 1Art. No NNIE News 
, - 7 phins Boo le. New. kG &© &ILCary i ! 
in which we were unr pre sented, to Hnpese exactions on our cit 
zens, then first began to be agitated, and the sulyect of our memorr Another number of this well-conducted miscellany is before us. It 


as well as his lustrious father were both ejected from: ther 
stations, the latter as one of the justices of the court of over an 





official 


is an epitome of the English periodicals, placing the American re 
wicest collections. We should be gratities 








der in possession of the « 


. . rfl ‘ oth so metry ' 5 } 1 

terminer, for adherence to the right of their countrymen It wa to see this W rk prosper nd have several times before expressed an 
early predicted that these riehts could be successtully asserted only : 7 

opinion of its merit, whieh each succeeding nh onth confirms The 
by the sword; but, remonstrance after remonstrance, petition after | nae 

a ee . , oul 
petition was presented to a ministry attentive only to their passions, t articles which appear in the Edinburgh Review, Blackwi 
and heedless of the rights of others. The colonies, separated trom the Englishman's Magazine Foreign Quartetty rnd indeed the lead 
one another by a thousand feelings and prejudices, soon exhibited ing journals of Great Britain, are here furnished at a moderate price 
Mort 


a united resolution to resist these pretensions with manly ¢ 
The official 
them from joining with the great body of their countrymen in re 
sisting claims so unjust and oppressive. Inthe same year the gal 
lant Montgomery 
chancellor 
his native, in defence of his adoy 

“The appointment of Chancellor Livingston to the 
France was one of the first acts of the new administration of Jetler 
the youthful conqueror of Italy, was at 
this time first consul of the French republic 
rivalled e and splendor the most 
Kurope, the ehanes 
that extraordinary man 
moted the best interests ot lis country by perseverit 
ed exertions. 
visited by the refined and intelligent from every part of the civilized 
world; and here the chancellor found leisure, 
official station, to cultivate those ornate studies tor which that capt 
On the day of a reat e, which as 


recently connected by marriage to a sister of the 
fell on the plains of Abraham, fightu 


ted country 


son, Napoleon Bonaparte 


in magnitices 
llor at once 
! 


wthe amenity of his manners, and pro 


' 
romlentuhter 


tal furnishes every teeility. 
sembled at the ‘Tuilleries, saves the bi 
representatives of nations and strangers 
their respects to the first consul of France, 
sole head of the government, the American ambassador, Mr. Liv 
ingston, plain and simple in manners and dress, represented his te 
public with propriety and dignity 
‘In that important negotiation with the government of France, 
which resulted in the acquisition of Loutsiana, Chancellor Livingston 
was the prominent and efficient agent, ****** 
© One other benefit conferred on mankind will, of itself convey 
the name of Chancellor Livingston to future ages: his co-opera 
tion with Robert Fulton in effecting the successtul 
steam navigation, the most Pmportant improvement stice the m 
vention of printing, and only inferior te it in lasting consequences 
By it the great community of nations is bound to 
gether by commercial and social intercourse; the arts of war are 
made to yield to the profitable pursuits of peace ; universal eivitiza 
tion, universal education, and the benign influence of religi 
ve yed to every land 
‘The connexion between Livingston and Fulton,’ 
lamented Clinton, ‘realized to a great deg 
All former experiments had failed, and the genius of Fulton, aided 
and fostered by the public spirit and discernment of Livingston 
created one of the greatest accommodations for the benefit of man 
kind. These illustrious men will be considered, through all time, as 
the benefactors of the world.’ 
“The leisure hours of Chancellor Livingston were devoted to every 
variety of science, arts, and literature. The heroic authors of antiqui 
Homer and Virgil, Demosthenes and Cicero, were among those 
which contributed to improve his taste and expand his thought and 
feeling. His historical researches were various and extensive. All 
this was not effected without unremitting industry. Every interval 
of time afforded from the duties and cares of public lite was devoted, 
with scrupulous fidelity, to add to his stores of Knowledge. Like the 
Chancellor IY Aquesseau, in variety of pursuit, he found that relaxa 
tion which others seek in pleasure and amusement 
“The style of his oratery was chaste and classical, and of that 
persuasive kind which the father of poetry ascribes to Nestor. All 
who were witnesses testify to the mute attention with whieh he 
rivetted his auditors. But he chiefly delighted in the pathetic, and 
often, by his appeals to the sympathies of his hearers 
the most powerful prejudices 


from every country, toy 


now established as the 


to mankind 


saves the late 
ee the vision of the poet 





counteracted 
His acknowledged integrity and pa 
trotisi doubtless added force to all he utters Franklin termed 
him the Aimerican Cicero; in him were united all those qualities 
which according to that illustrious Roman, are necessary in the 
pertect orator 

* After a life, every portion of which was devoted to the benefit 
of his fellow man, he paid the last debt to nature at his seat at 
Clermont, on the twenty-sixth of February, 1813. 





stations of Mr. Livingston and his son did not prevent 


with the valor of 


court of 


At his court, whieh 
tugust courts of 
conciliated the good feelings of 


During the short lived peace of Anaens, Parts was 


amidst the duties of his 


srapher of Pox, the numerous 


appl ation of 


and ina convenient form. We present two extracte frot its pages 


rHE GALLERY ¢ ILL t l ITERARY CHARA 
wi XN 
Peautiful Bhouddist, as Balaam Bulwer 


beginnmereol our illus 


Fair Mrs. Norton! 
baptizes you, Whom can we better choose for a 
triows literary portraits, when diverging trom the inferior sex, our 
itray the angels of the craft! Passtonately enamor 
ed. as we avowedly are, of Miss Landon ul-struck by the won 
ders of Mrs. Henan's muse—in no slight degree smitten by Mary 


venerating such relies of ante ty is | ly Morgar 





Ann Browne 
or Miss Edygeworth—pitying (which is akin to loving) the t 
tunesot Mrs. Heber or Miss-———, we vet must take Mrs, Norton 


' ! 
the leader of the female band. She writes long poems—she ts 





perver ook mnoboalaty and sheis the grand-dat terot that right homer 


ible gentlenian whe cture is suspended ove her head and w 


the ingenuity of eu lithowrap rhe rhase ntrived to represent rubieand 
in the nasal feature even in spite of the want of colors 

A caricature of this lady appeared in a rival publication, which 
is common!y called by the name of the New Went There her 
characteristic features were lost in a nonsensical straining after 
ellect What has a lady head of lo with staring 
at the stars. or any othe® wondrous body stuck over head ' We dis 
play her as the modest matron, making tea in the morning for the 
comfort and convenience of her husband. He does not appear, be 
cause we had no notion of wasting a lithograph upon any male crea 
ture this month. But there she is, with delicate finger, preparing to 
coneoet that fluid, which, in Lreland and France, is called “ the,” an 
Which the people of England, in obedience to the villanous mincing 


of the cockneys, dwindle to the name of T. 





a household, te 









Authoresses are liable to many rubs. Mrs. Norton, it would 
ippear by her pict re at breakfast Happy in all 
the apphances of wealth and fame, there is nothing to alter the 
beauties of that svmmetrieal form. And her look, as depicted in 
gh to show that she has not passed the 
conte nipl ition of that 
indulged in 


has ese yped some 


the sketch before us, is enou 
night in any sublunary matters; but in the 
divine philosophy and sublime poetry which is best 
without intrusion The consequences are upon her countenance 
‘Sweet are the sorrows of Rosalie’ She is evidently composing a 
poem, Which no doubt will be as fluent, as clear, as lucid, and as 
warm as the hquid distilling from the urn, 

Of a lite like hers what ean be told?) Spent in elegant retire 
ment, the grace of her private circle, or blazing forth the ornament 
of brill 10 unfeminine display about her which 
can supply matter for the anecdote monger. We all know that she 
is ‘Tom Sheridan's daughter—and that she has wooed 
the muses from her earliest days, beginning with the Dandies’ B 
ind ending [for the present} with the Undying One It we wished 
to speak epigrammatically, im the manner of rising young ge nthe 
men in debating societies, we should say that she bas married her 
thoughts to immortal verse, and herselfto the honorable Mr. Norton 
her poetry enough has been said in this our magazine, and 
gentle usage at our hands which it 
weomes us to bestow, and her to receive. We shal! be alwavs found 
ready to attend her whenever she makes another expedition into the 
realms of prose meditates, or of rhyme, with 
the due devotion of critical cavaliers. We think that a lady ought 
to be treated, even by reviewers, with the utinost d except 
she writes polities, which is an enormity equal to wearing breeches 


i" ut we must hasten to an end, conscious that going further 
would intrude; and, wishing the fair theme of our pen every degree 





nt society ; there is 


. full 
Suiccessiuliy 











that she has met that 





as we understand sh 


eference 


of honor and happiness 
With all humility we make our bow.’ * 
MES. SHERWOOD AND RELIGIOUS NOVELISTS 


‘Mrs. Sherwood has published oftener than any other femal 
writer who ever lived. Ninety-three publications we know of, vary 
ling in size from a tract to the present three volume novel. and in 





plice rom two pence to twenty-seven shillings. She has issued a 
pe rlect shower of tales for all ages, and acon plete ce llection of her 
works would form a juvenile library. Her popularity has been ex- 
tensive, but peculiar; many of her productions have reached, and 
several have passed their tenth edition—some have been translated 
into very unusual languages; there are few children and young peo 
ple in the kingdom unacquainted with her writings, and yet her in- 
tellectual re putation is consideral le. She revolves in an o rh it of her 
own, and is a kind of connecting link between what is technically 
termed the religious world and the literary world; being evide ntly 
untamiliar with the stvle of knowledge that cinculates in the latter, 
and declining to recognize many opinions characteristic of the former. 
she is an avowed « ham} ion of fiction, but ‘to kee } the balance true’ 
invariably makes it the medium of religious instruction. She has 
trequ ently done this in a highly judicious and afleeting manner, but 
she has done it best In some of her least anbitious works, which 
ing inei- 
Into the hearts of chidren she 
of young people she knows less, and about men 
ind women she knows nothing. Herdeseriptions of the world are 
frequently unnatural, and her sketches of character shadowy and 
] 


were some of her first. She has a great talent for arrang 
dents and describing costume, Ac 


has great sight; 








UNI Pessive ler ple are cardinal virtues with christian 
nd surnames; her bad le are vices with christian and sur- 
names also; and the good and the bad alike make long speeches 


nearly the same im point of construction, as in Gold=mith’s company 
of plavers Romeo's coat serves, when turned, for Mercutio. She 


wants discrimination and variety 
acquaintance with the books, things 





i would be im preved by a more 


extensive and persons around 








er. Ifa landscape be looked at through a blue class, it will appear 
ur nd at the hue of the glass be changed to yellow, the landscape 
is none the nearer appearing natural Very nearly all the reli- 
rious novelists, with Mrs Sherwood at their head, are wanting in 


truth of portraiture; they put forth opinions 


ispose events into plots but they only ypaimt 


be situations, 


color Lheir 








‘ racters are persons, not their persons characters "Lhor tales 
ire bundles of incidents, bound together by statements of religious 
entiment Keven religion itself is seldom treated with adequate 
dignity, as that mighty agent which, while tt works in the heart 
works and shows its froits in perfect aceerdance with the natural 
ent of the human being; as capable of mingling with all the 
wers of the mind, as consisting less in the adoption of a new 
opinion, than in the amazing scope aflerded tor the de 
velo entot a we but neglected principle Remember 
( prestor Ve of these religious tales and novels are 
diy written, even i oint of composition ; either florid enough to 
emind one of the Freneh marchioness who tencied prayer accepta 
ble in orepertion to the fine wor s emploved or s ire and meagre 
so intellectually *hunger-latten, that one wishes the writer's mind 
a full mealot Fi h. ‘The higher faculties are rarely brought int 


wtion, ether nthe vork ol v £ 


moaducing or appreciating; thought is 


passive, and imagination d int; no mw hght is shed upon old 
truths; he whe has re vieven of these tales may if tolerably quick 
of apprehension, confidently undortake to write the twe {th, nothing 
being needtul but ! ri i chance of menent Let there be 
» thir meek woman whose hushar is «lene let her fall into a con 
nenption oped cle. ¢ reney ! nt tothe care of a friend or 
sister; let the sister or tit “verve eth dliveina village ; 

iw listery ob every person and thing inthe vi lage frequent 
episodes concerning deils and din es near the silage, and more than 
one deseription of rura testivities held in seme of them: havea fair 

} 


ehtful old women, good children, and stubborn 


prop rhon of delig 


peo le of middle ove; mtroduce a great many schools, make nume 
rous reflections, let your leading characters have no communication 
with the world at large nd afford no proof that there exists such a 


y | 
thing as general information; call the orphan imtant Fimuly, let her 


have dove-like eve let her be an angel, let her hav cousin whe 


is an angel also, and let his name be Hlenry; let then 


grow up as 
brother and sister, let them at let Henry 
find out when at college that he ts less of an angel than he thought 

l long, verv long let 


ind let there be un! 
i hundred pages; let him return to the beautiful village, ane 
let the viear be a combination of 


last find out they are in love 








ppiness, catastroy hes, a 





ters for 
his beautiful cousin quite penitent ; 


the twelve apostles; give the heads of several of his sermons; in 
ith-bed scenes, beth happy and awtul; finally, let Henry 


and with care to make 








troduce ¢ 
take ord and be the viears curate, 
} 


every thing in extremes every body very meh or very poor, Very Goo 


rs, marry 





or very bad. very wise or very foolish, verv beautiful if good, and verv 
ugly if bad—be assured vou | ! 
We frank 


tion, but the majority are 


ive produced a modern religious tale 


lv admit there are several exceptions to this descrip 


in spirit deseribed by it Instroction is 
rarely interwoven with the fabric of the fiction itself, but appended 
as a fringe, and the voung reader cuts it short. In Mrs, Sherwood's 
Lady of the Manor, seven volumes of teles on confirmation, which 
icirele of young ladies are represented as assembled to hear, every 
tale is closed with prayer and discussion, which the young ladies in 
the book join in, but which the majority of voung ladies out of the 
A will pass ever. ‘ How good it is of the 

how to his mother, * how good itis of them to put Moral 

This ts a fact; and we 


people who write OKs 





said a littl 
in large letters, to show vou what to skip 
t children, are of much the 


suspect that many, mm same mind. Un- 


less the delineations of character and circumstance be striking and 
instructive, no meoralizing will makethem se. ‘Tt 


promise between the two great parties of writers of fictior 





wre Wants @ 


who systematically mtroduce religion, and those whe systematically 
avoid it: one should become aware that to introduce it on petty oc 

casions, and to endeaver to ground excitement upon i, ts triting ; 

ithe other might learn with advantage that to stop short of im 
troduecing it on great occasions is irreverent neglect, a Megiect, t 
he erary Value of a work We shou 





that verv often injures t 





not think very highly of that person's teste who would expunge 

conficts of Andrew Bell from Mr. Galt’s ‘Lawrie Ts or 

presbytery seenes from * Adam Blair, or Jeannie Deans trom the 
‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian, or ‘ Rebecca from * Ivanhoe; vet christian 
principle, either ina st te of conflict or trrumph, is the main-spring 
ot all. Works of fiction, that aspire to a high rank, must net ap 
peal to ephemeral tastes, but endurin s principles; they must anchor 


in the deep places of the heart tf they aspire to any thi ¢ bevond 
Fiction might and perhaps one day wil 


amusing for ‘the season 
be made loration as well as entertam 
ment of society, but it will not be by « odying a sermon in every 


! and 


chapter, still less by making worldliness, however disguised 


a powerful engine in the ame 


om 
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painted, the foundation of the reader's interest. Our literature al 
ready possesses some tales and novels that, without professing theo- 
logy. make high appeals to the noblest of our faculties, to the poetry 
dwelling in our hearts, that are not satisfied to amuse idleness, or 
find wit for malice, but are upborne by a grave, pure, earnest enthu 
siasm, upon which satire takes no hold. Fiction of this order 
‘Demands the service of a mind and heart, 
Though sensitive, vet in the weakest part 


oically fashioned. 


‘May the number be increased ! 

“If obliged to state toxabel is a foolish book, we do not the less 
recognize Mrs. Sherwood’s ability and excellence, and should be 
sorry to forget the very many instances in which she has done the 
juvenile state great service. If she had not formerly written so much 
she would not have written badly now 





The New England Magazine No 1V. October 1, IS3l. By JT. & F 
Bucking iam B r shed by Munroe & Francis 
We copy a briefarticle from the last number of this valuable and in 
teresting publication. It is devoted entirely to onguial matter, and 
is destined to attain a high stand among the best magazines of the day 
Til 4 oO THE co ED HATS. 


“We weep at the death of an old friend, and why should we not 
lament the extinction of a favorite fashion?) There ts but one reason 
tor tolerating the present shrivelle d state of the civic helmets we 
call hats, and that is the increased security of the sylvan people— 
the beavers —whose own furs are as dangerous to them as the poi 
soned garment was to Hercules. 

“O Sam. Rogers, and the Pleasures of Memory! How many 
sweet and bitter remembrances hang upon the corner of an old 
cocked hat! What a catenation of murdered joys and misspent 
happy hours, extends from it, like the long line of kings in Banquo’s 
posterity! ‘That respectable old beaver is a chronicle of the olden 
time ; it ts a page in histery; it ts an anchor in the great sea of time 
that drags up drowned antiquity by the locks. It is a monument ot 
the Augustan age of English literature, and of the golden age of 
morals and y* liteness, \ part of that era Mr. Webster has called 
the age of Franklin. Out upon that thrifty old curmudgeon, for he 
represented his country at Paris in a little vile round hat, instead of 
the broad sky-scraper of his tathers;—and fie upon the pretty 
French ladies, who wasted so much flattery upon poor Richard in 
sucha hat! 

“The head is the principal part of the man, the hat is the main 
part of the head, and your cocked hat is to the man what the dome 
is to Saint Peter's, or the capital to the Corinthiancolumn! Alas 


for the age of courtesy, which succeeded that of chivalry. toth are 
passed with the stately politeness of Sir Charles Grandison, and the 
courtly vivacity of Will Honeycomb! 
I t ‘ sovereigns, Who st ' 
0 ; it 


“The cocked hat was indeed the symbol of courtesy; but why 
? The hen 
who flourished under it lived in a tavored time. The present is the 


lament the emblem when the thing no longer exists 


age of Brammel!l and of brass, (for though Bramme! is deposed, his 
prinect les are in tom tis the brazen age ott opu lence and ease 
the evil davs of Paul Clifford, tight fits, and rewnd hats. But 
thank fortune, it is also the age of revolutions, and our modes are 
now at a stage when every change must be advantageous. I am 
a republican in sentiment and practice, yet I would tain see the 
time when every citizen should be so far aristocratic as te cover his 
bleached or raven locks with a three-cornered hat. 

“It is now about four hundred vears since hats have covered the 
heads of all civilized men, and for more than half that term the 
cocked hat has maintamed its civil and military ascendency; nor 
is that or virtue vet entirely extinct. ‘There are even now ¢ 
thdite et longin some secluded nooks of New-England, or 
of the image of New-Koglind, Ohio, (matre pulchra filia pu , 
where the tri-cornered hats come torth at least one dav in seven to 
excite glorious rr ections and vain regrets that the presence race of 
hats and heroes is so much inferior to the past. O sorrow! that I 
must grieve for the good oll schoolmaster, whose hat, not whose 
life, I have dk picted He died lamented by many, but ? lofi 
than by me. ff was from him, whom I was wont to call Unek 
Hugh, that Treceived all the Latin | have, and which I now delight 
to render back to its source, by dlustrating him and his hat. [le 
clung to that beaver, not with obstinacy, but with tenacity Hk 
would give up at timne-t 
of his being, a ninicty 
will, but let me dv 
Te teneam n on mu 

“T esteem it fortunste that I was educated in a family where an 
cient modes were not extinct. One of my uncles wore, and, thank 


nored? prejudice, but his hat was a part 


huis heart tury me,’ said he, ‘where vou 


Ke the great Napoleon, in the cocked hat 


heaven, still wears, a queue; not the mean appendage that was in 
vogue anno domint Lsd6, the last glimmer of capillary effulgence 
mitial, pum 


ore the mass of men became crops, but a re al, subst 


, No — _ 
vandle tie, secured by an eel-skin, and which hangs down benea 











his shoulder-blades, leaving a brilliant semi-circle of powder 
defendant was muleted 
for wilfully and maliciou 





Tm mb rto have seen a tria whe rein the 
FF 





tive hundre ] 


off the plaintitl s queue 


irs an 





plaintiff, who was a man of substance 














as well as fee's rave his testimony like aperson who had been 
outraged tn what te I most sacred—‘there where he ul gat 
nered up his’ hare He wept like a child, or rather like a man, for 
a less cause wou iW tears froma crocodile, The attorney wept 
too but, as he w tforat, the jury were not moved by Ais sor 
rows “he injured irty appeared in a wig with a magnificent 
tail-prece, but this was a poor substitute,—it was but a changeling 
and the child of s alfections was gone, 

* He had reason to: weep and to refuse to be comforted. What 
was Alcides himse!f without his and what was Sampson with 
out his locks?) There is ayoung Chinese of a pl tenance 
md carriage that attracts mu tention in the streets Mi heart 
warmed towards hiin at first sight, for he has a genuine, unsophis 
ticated queue, that sweeps the ground. It tapers like the streamer 
of a trigate, and when he walks brisk it hangs out behind like 
the tail of acomet. It has been suggested to me, however, that it 
has been pieced out with silk, as a coachman ke his lash 





itt s pper 
with a 1p) 


“@ mores! where shalla man go in these davs to ask for hair 


powder ? the word as weil as the thing is obsolete, and the inquirer, 


like Rip Van Winkle, would talk of what his hearers had forgotten 
As | hope for distinction, by reviewing ancient forms of dress, | be- 
lieve that there is in this whole city but one pair of shoe-buckles 
These are political ones, and are so well known that I need not 
describe them. ‘The wearer deserves a good epitaph, (may he have 
it late.) for the brave stand he has made against imnovation. 

“It rouses my earliest and latest affections, to behold any of these 
nd me of my grandfather's 


remnants of the ancient days, that rem 
family. Every member of it: resisted innovation like a Turk; and 
thev had a chronology of their own, ‘They reckoned time trom the 
remarkable events that marked the fortunes ot the family. Thus 
my own age was computed from the vear in which Unele Hugh 
lost his great hat in a puffot wind on Long-wharf. Another era 
» year in which Jowler was killed on suspicion of worrying 

\ favorite pomt of time from which my grandfather mea 





Was t 





sured the succeeding vears Was when the thet cut open his pocket 


and attempted his tobacco: box Lhis was at a commencement in 
the last century, just as the ob! gentleman had taken his hands from 
his pockets to apy 
Absence of Mind 


mmnals, and it indicates the time when the whole tamily, closely 


sud my first and last speech, a discourse upon 


Vhe ‘balloen-veor is alse often quoted im our 








packed in the covered wagon, came to the city to see the ascent of a 
balloon, and went back dis wnted Phese recollections are te 
ne better than silver or gold, for they recall the formes of those 
that | shall never see agaim When thev lived, | neglected to 
return their kindness, and now, when they are ne more, | think 
But they have all their 








of my ingratitude with unavailing regret. 
epitaphs, in which their virtues are not omitted; and over Unek 


ed beaver, and a le 


Hlugh is the semblance of a sable three-corner 

gend, purporting that he who slumbers below may be well called the 

Last of the Cocked Hats 

The Life and Dea i 1 Edward Fitzgerald By Thomas Moore \ 
P. New Vork: J & Jd Ha 

This work is both a biography and a history It combines 

much of the interest of romance with the force of truth We ar 


heartily tired of novels. The world is deluged with them (hur 
s\ pathies for people who never ext-ted and accidents which never 
. rred, are nearly exhausted, and we are gratified to depend up 


the reality of what we read in such a book as Mr. Moore lays before 











us.and have no restramton the earnest feelings of interest who thu 
progress of his melancholy story gradually chierts Even asa fo 
nee it would be attractive, but as a histery ut becomes ularly 
sand mournfully fascinating. tis a brief and simple account of on 
f the gentlest and most domestic of men, full of afleetions and tastes 
, st forme, and surrounded by af HV United together tw the 
‘ ane t eful thes of love awn aw trom bis pole t 
heart wautilul wale formed relative vn Towed ap on the 
Whirland vortex of lark and fatal res thon Ihe work sheds 
twit ups t trocities perpetrated uy i that mit math ‘ 
shich the n . il bit rald amd hos tu ipher ‘ 
suc iliaat ormannent Ply ‘ riot the re li ‘ 
in the t pofletters, at first charna itl play tal tender 
md st « nature, an terwords gathermg a teartul interest ¢ 
the gloomy occasions wl brought them forth Asa christian 
soldier, a patriot, ason hushbam! and brother, an author and a " 
this untortunate and noble victim of oppression shone st equ 


conspicuous. Counsellor Sampson and Dr, Me Nevin, now 


the most esteemed of our fellow citizens, and young Emmet, at 





vhich sends a thrill through every American lx n, and which is 
ssociated with the recollection of his respected relations wl 

have made our country their home re all mentioned u or mm 

t these volumes It would be superfluous to recommend the tu a 


eneral perusal We make room for two bret extracts, one an ac 


count of his capture the succeeding one of his death 

















lo return te poor Lord Edward is soon asthe alarm produced 
by the soldiers had subsided he ventured toleave his retreat, and resune 
his place rathe back draw ing-ro« where, Mr. Murphy havi invited 
Neilson te join them, they seon after sat down to diner. ‘The « i 
had not been many minutes remo twhen Neilson sil ! 
r Hecting somethi hurried out of the room and lett the Ise 
shortly after which Mir. Murphy, seeing that his guest was not 
clined to dri k any wine, went down stats In ti lew iutes alter 
however, ret ine, he found that his lordship had. in the tater 
ne upto his bedroe ni ont wing bi thitwer iw han 
ving, Without bis coat, upon the bed. “Phere had now elapsed fron 
the time of Neilson'’s departure not more than ten munutes, and itis 
wserted that he had, in going out, left the hall-door open 
Meo Murphy had just begun to ask his guest whether he would 
ike some tea, when, hearing a tra ing on the stairs, he turned 
round. and saw Major Swan enter the room, Searcely had this off 
cer time te mention the object of his visit, when Lord | ’ 
jumped up. as Mur v desenbes him, ‘ke a tiger” from the be 
m seerng wi Swan fired a small pocket-pistol at hin, but with 
out effect: and then, turning round short upon Murphy from whom 
he seemed to appre ond an attack, thrust the pastel siglently tn hues 
face, suving tloas er, Whe just then entered Take that te llow 
V \lmiost at the sar istant Lord Edward st: Kat Swan 
withad er, SW ft how appeared lhe wi in the tw with tim; 
i ' tely atter Rvan. armed only with a sword-cane, entered 
the room . 
In the meantime M Sirr, who! pped below to place the 
ket \ the hon 1 t! Cyn Swan's pistol, hurried 
up te the t gv, and ff thence saw. within the room. | it 
ind st between > Bi t itter chow: » the 
We i nm ad vot ‘ ! the r mee ! 
‘ r a! Vitis the t the r. Threatens 
ne he 4 3 ¥ » fate rto that of hise ions. Si mi 
te THs uttol ’ ing his yy t weratels el ‘ 
the ents inl tt yards 1 tar ear the shoul j 
‘ ra wnt sta him; but, as he a rallied, at 
va slung Sarcs the Major Sirr led up the s wer ' 
< si ‘ e their captives str es, that they 1 it rie 
sary ty their firelocks ser im, before he could be disarmed or 
bound so as to prevent further mischict 


It was during one of these mstinetive efforts of conrace that the 


opportunity was, as | understand, taken by a wret hed drumuner t 


t 


ive him a wound in the back of the neck, which, though slight, yet 


from its position, contributed not a little to aggravate the uneasiness 


ol 


both in 


i} 


Phere are also instances me ntioned of rude ess, 





re and conduct, which he had to suffer While in this 
} 


ny 


state from some of the minor tools of government, and which. even 


of such men, it ts pauntul and ditheult to believe 





But as it is 


. hapa thet “ si hs 
Frig {them being fie 
“Tt being understood that Doctor Adreen, a surgeon of much 








eminence, W in the neiwhborhood, messengers were momediately 
dispatched to teteh him, and his attention was called to the state ot 
the three combotants Phe wounds of Major Swan, though nume 
rous, were hot to he severe; but Mr. Ryan was in a situation 
that gave but litrh jeroal recovery When, on examining Lord 
Fdward's wound. \ enpl uneced it not to be dangerous, his lord 
ship « vrnly vere ! serry torit 
From Phomas-street he was conveved, in a sedan-chair open at 
othe castle, where the papers found upon be one ot them 
nor the eot advance apen Dublin, from the eounty of Kal 
ire Were pt ‘ smd ve a ('n hearmng that he was at the 
castle, thy " ‘ t sent om ! Nr. Watson, ¢ 
asure hi t be lacead breve \ possible attentior 





consistentiy with the security of his pers nas 


By the gentleman whe was the bearer of Ul trhessaue PT have 


been favored with the follow j tictlar teorable to buns 
vs they cannot but be mnteresting to others—of the iiteruew whieh, 
mi « sequence, he! auth tl «prisoner 
! 1] 1 idward | TT ‘ cat ol wv 
the office of the seeretary im the war epartment. tu rine \temeled 
md pported by the surgeon, who was dress hin wound Lilie 
countenance Ww \ nl. lait serene mi when tte ! moa low 
voce, net to be over 1 mv Hisston tf the lord leutenaat 
vd that | was ' t wah the telligence of What had occurred 
to Lady Balwar nN hn with every a mice of Vv fidelity 
rel secre Whether there wos any fevnatual « “mmumiecation be 
“i it ‘ the mor Whether Leouk! andertake any 
ther pers wt of ka ‘ m his serve he answered merely 
t\ ected! No, no—thank vou—nethu hothun only peak 
itt on tondecte sees 
} i f i} f ; 
| 
M Mu. ¢ At tw chek tl here our t« 
ved bad ju ‘ ler te rom watehtul mer 
td) ert ! 1 we worm it tipper this cls 
it it ent that wow fittest t should do se 
im | ! ta ‘ < ‘ n, thats fer Creve 
ut wr ine ¥ he seen 
tes Thawe ‘ t ! it t ht Wa i head 
with « ‘ i \ te \ ri t ti tiv 
course of the M ! iwi 1} ‘ ristagt 
“ t ti tt exper rue de etotewn 
snl theavet wil ' Llenry, te see hin 
Pha tel reat ts ' our visit w thwite t thoment 
that the wretched <ituat " seal of This suited had been agitated 
fortw i t ! Aas eho e, bet ‘ ver in 
t r rat We had the eo ition of 
tit w ) pleasure to! » | fest approach 
edt ‘ ‘ ut om knew me, kissed me, and sant (what 
will never part from my ear It is heaven to me to see vou! 
und, » y after, turning to the other side of bis be he sand, ‘1 
can't see vou Iw t ‘ , an « soon alter kissed my hand, 
| il time, w I shall never forget, though J saw death in 
! t the thew Ithent ! thet Henry was come 
li ’ t t t t ‘ r r ‘ ! lies lew e FE] Ireland but 
ex ! t,a 1, * Where ts he. dear fellow ? 
Ilenry 1 » tormeb plaice, and the two dear broth rs frequent 
lv « raced each other, tothe melting a heart of stone: and yet God 
enalile th blew seit to remain quite composed, As eve 
t elettther ve told hin weonly were with him. He said, 
[hat is verv pleasant However, he remained stent, and I then 
inn thee tefl v Reward, and told hin that I hed mot 
theruntil Dsaw her mf; and Henry told hin of having met 
er on the road we He ad And the cluldren too ?—She is a 
arm ‘ ! ‘ then came sthontogeam TI Hex presston 
sbout | j sandy veal t ¢ his senaes were much lulled, and 
that he net feel tuation to be what o was: but, thank God! 
they were ener live tor ve pleusure trom seeing his brother and 
me. De i particular, he looked at continually with an 
exp re ' 
W hen we i we told him, that as he appeared inclined to 
eel \ " ht I returnin the morning 
i i Pexpere ! Uneasiness at our fe wing 
! We accord ¥ tore « Ive “ md very shertiv after 
Nir. Giarnet ot i that attended hom for the two day upon 
the rture of \ “I the offieer that had been constantly 
it ent we that the last convulstos ncame on, and 
en ‘tu that we were within two hours and a hall 
elore the to a lite we per woudl seo dearly Lie sometinne 
1} ! etoth ud we tust all snd then 
I ‘ ated mt rs; but Upon my seying to 
hu It ito talk Upon these s ects,’ iat ul, Well 


Thear that he Irequently comp sed his dear mind with praver 





“ ustly t 1, as late esterday even t Me. Gar 

ret, the roe tor mthe Bil iiw death ot (1 1, the sub 

tj ‘ t nl eemed much composed by at in 

s eur MM ‘ w, we have every re n to think that his 

vues t i that and can bool to the present hap 

y tat Wi ! r i rele ‘ Such if irt ! I wh i? und 

eet his f ! The f that he was ent ed with pushed 

ix dest ' , ' — the alve lac tinnned valu ble 

‘ ter. ‘ , "The yet t sail d thenry 

puts Uiis thitee tlie paost at Holy head kver yours, Le 

A joke wi } run the the press about Signor Paganim 

ind pretty M Waters. a the following manner \tadin 

ner at De Bewnis's whose pa the young lady im, Paganmi was 

handmg bert er ite another, and she, lost mn admiration 

i} ONC hatte Iw I was your fiddle ;” to which the Signer 
stantiv re snd I wish | was your beau i 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


2 — — 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Pied de-cochon, Sep. 20th, 1831 

Sirs—You editors of periodicals and newspapers, are the most 
meddling. not to say impertinent people in the world. You set up 
for critics without any taste, and for censors of manners without 
In you with 


to 


short, meddle 
every think, 
of you calls himself we, that you speak with 
For example, in the number ot the Mirror for 


having any manners yourselves. 


body’s business, and seem hecause each one 


the authority of a 
whole community 
the thirteenth of August last, you took upon yourself to ridicule 
and find fault with public dinners to persons who have just got into 
office, or have been just turned out, | suppose because you don't 
often get an invitation to them, or because you had an indifferent 
dinner yourself, and envied the delicacies of viands and wines your 
Imagination conjured up on reading the accounts of those praise 
worthy republican orgies in different parts of the country, You 
say you consider them as contrary to good sense and public decorum 
Now, sirs, “mark how a plain tale shall put you down My pur 
pose is to give you a ske tch of my own history, from which you will 
learn how | became a great man solely by eating, and thus compre 
hend that public dinners may become both useful and praiseworthy. 
It is of no consequence where | was born, or how | was brought 
up. 
posthumous biography 
or even made any speeches worthy of commemoration during the 
The truth is, | had all the indolence charac 


Let posterity look to these matters, and record them in my 
leannot say that Lever performed any act 


early part of my life, 
teristic of a great genius, and my princely al vocation was sitting stil 


The industrious blockheads of our 


and seeing other pr ople work 
village pre dicted LT should never come to any good, because I did not 
choose to de rrade the majesty of genius by becoming “a workey.’ 
But they dul not compre hend the vast energies conce aled under this 
apparent listlessness, nor suspect for a moment that when I seemed 
to be thinking of nothing, because | said nothing, my brain was 
heaving with the billows of a lofty ambition to become distinguish 
ed for something or other. In this way | grew up in the fear of 
work and the hope of being able to live without it 

The villoge in which | am “located,” lies somewhere west of the 
Alleganies, and is a tremendous little hot bed of polities 


I became, in due time, a politician, the last resource of idl 


Cf course 
amb 
tious young gentlemen that disdain serving any other master but the 
sovereign people, who have more humble servants to command them 
than halla-dozen bank clerks can countina week. Oneday when 
the whole village was crowded with the throngs of an election for con 
But 


“ople unfortunately h py ned to be all sober, it did not tell 


as the 
Llow 


stable, l pot up ona horse bloek and made a speech 





ever, from that time [began to be pointed out asa rising young man 
and soon had a party rallying round me, consisting of the tavern 
keeper, the village cobbler, and two or three stragyling gentry, who 
lounged about the place and lived upon thear r lations These men 
admired me exceedingly, and swore day and might, that | was the 


vreatest orator in the world with the exception of Patrick Henry, 
John Randolph, and Peter Spriggins ‘This Peter Spriggins 


our member of assembly, and had his party too, among the old lgdies 


was 
snd their fat husbands. Tle was jealousof my rising popularity, and 
did all he could to keep me from getting higher than the horse bloek 
For some time he suc ceeded in de pressing the « hergies of my ce 
nius, and | began to have serious thoughts of emigrating into a 
new settlement, where there were no great men to miterfere with me 


I made a tour of exploration for that purpose, but without success 


W herever there was a church and a blacksmith shop I tound at least 
one great man, and return 1 disapy inted to my native village In 
the course of three or four years, | and my friends tried all the most 


approved methods of making great men—but all would not do 
Peter Spriggins was my evil genius, and, as the old knite grinder of 
the village metaphorically observed, “always kept my nose to the 
grindstone.” At length my friend Spiggot, the autocrat of all tavern 
step led me on to the 
the 


1am the more particular 


kes pers, hit Upon an « xpedient, which step by 
height of Homertal glory, and which has been means of raising 
thousands of others to the same elevation 
in insisting on Spigget being the great father of the system, because 
divers other distinguished characters have attempted to usurp his 
honors, and set up a claim to the invention 

* Let us give hima public dinner,’ quoth Spiggot, at a meeting of 
his friends, rubbing his hands, and his eyes vlistening lke two pewter 
platters. The very idea of a good dinner was exquisite. ‘They 
rubbed their hands wnanunously, and their eves sparkled as bright 
as Spiegot's. 


” 


* But where is the money to come from? said I No money, 
no dinner now-a-days.” 

My friends ceased to rub their hands, and their eves faded into the 
semblance of leaden bullets stuck in an old target 

‘You don’t want any money,” quoth Spiggot 

“We can't go upon tick,” 

“Twill! 


into an indescribable majesty at this sublime annuneiation which 


said 1; “nobody will trust us.” 


" replied the autocrat Spiggot, his whole person swelling 


struck us all dumb. 
You!" we exclaimed, when we came to our speech 

“1,” again responded the autocrat, with increasing dignity of de- 
portment 

It was then settled that, whenever a decent pretext presented itself, 
Spiggot should stand in readiness to prepare a famous dinner, which 
I was to furnish with toasts suitable, or unsuitable to the occasion, 
just as it might be. 


judgment upon gre it men 


All the distinguished partisans of Peter Sprig- | 


gins, and Peter himself, were to be invited ; and all that the disinter- 
ested Spiggot stipulated for, was the appointment of receiver of the 
All 


things were settled, and nothing was wanting but some illustrious 


public monies for the district, whenever I became a great man, 


occasion for commencing the glorious work of eating my Way into 
office, as a mouse doth into a cheese 

But the envious fates, or perhaps the genius of Feter Spriggins 
seemed determined to postpone, or deteat our project. No opportu 
nity oceurred for several months for me to perform any illustrious 
action, and we began to despair. At length, however, the fates and 
the genius of nu y Opponent seen ed to relent. One day as | was 
walking in the skirts of the village, [killed an opossum and brought 
ithome in triumph, Spiggot declared that “the hour and the man 
and we immediately Aappornte d seven committees, each 


consisting of one member, tor we could spare no more, to sue the 


was come,’ 
in- 
vitations and prepare the ceremonials, while LT went into the woods 
and cut a stout stick to cudgel my brains for toasts which should not 
cisgrace the oceasion. ‘The trends of Peter Spriggins, and the 
great Peter himself, were invited, and all came onthe day appoint 
ed, to the number of sixty or seventy; Spiggot was made president, 
and who had a better right He Was assisted by ten vice-presidents 


and three recording secretaries, ‘The dinner was sufficient to im 


mortalize our host, and we had serious thoughts of decreeing him a 


saucepan of honor. But we had one or two black sheep among us 
whoenvied him, and the vote failed in the committee of arrangements. 

Peter Spriggins and his friends were stiff, very stiff, at the com- 
ot 


Peter made wry tuces ; but down they went at last, | suy pose with a 


mencement, and some our toasts were rather hard ot digestion 


mental reservation. But the Spriggins party was evidently ill at 


ease and disatlected during the first and second courses, which con 


sisted of twelve hams and twelve roasted geese, with ipple-sauce 


i 
for the first; and sixteen roasted pigs for the second. ‘The pigs and 
the geese made no impression, ‘Phe triends of Peter Spriggms and 
principle stood by hun with an inflexible integrity altogether praise 


"The 


becurd opossum, the very identical one slain by mine own hand 


worthy and without parallel. third course consisted of a bar 
Neither patriotisia nor principle could stand against this ocular de 


monstration of my valor and prowess invinerble One of the stanch 


estot Spriggins’ adherents forthwith came over to our side—" Con 
fusion to all tence-riders who won't co the whole hog,” cried he, and 
\ Phe rest all followed their tile leader 
Spigget: proposed to drink the © hero ot the opossum,’ 
and the sentiment was echoed by the whole 


the opossum earried the day 
with three 
tines three, standing ; 
company with the exception of Spriggins, and an honest gentleman 
arked out 


Who Was fast asleep at the toot of the table, and whom Iu 





jor future proscription Whenever | gotte bea great man, it was in 


vain that Spriggins gave a counter toast, and made wry faces at the 


barhacued opossum Principle trian pled, and from the day of that 


dioner the career of his glory was at an end. We hada Hiost patri 
otic time of it; we drank, sang, told stories, talked all at once. chok 


ed our enemies with red-hot t 
The next di 


at the 


usts, and finally all fell isleep and 


snored lustily vy the editor of our village paper, who 
a tanious the 
} 


opossuin, atid the entertainment, which he truly stated had concluded 


had been a quest inner, gave account of me, 


in * pertect harmony 


A nomination, and an election te the house of assembly. was the 
consequence of killing the opossum and eating him up; and I have 
great pleasure in recording that the first step of my public life was 
one of gratitude, m obtaimmg tor the patrioue Spigget the appoint 


ment | had promised. My next was an act of justice if procuring 


the distuissal from oflice of the unprincipled wretch who had either 
slept or pretended to be asleep while they were toasting me with 
three 


trom public 


nously 


three 


lite 


tines Poor Peter Sprigguas n 


atten 


srnani retired 


after vain 





ting to work upon the patriotic 
how 





Spiy hun out and trust to his future 


utterwards miack 


vot to give & public * I 
Ihe 


Various parts of the country 


glories for payment an eating tour through 


from which he, however, returned as 


lean as Job's turkey, and somewhat out at the elbows 


The career of eating and of honor was now clear before me 


and my mouth was open te swallow every thing that came in my 


way My trencher feats since my apotheosis at the great festival 


record d above, have been pre hoous (ine pu vile dir her made tv 


amember of a state legislature ember ot conere 





; twenty a cress in 
such is the insatiate appetite of my ambition, that if eating of din 
vers Will enable me to dott, | am determined either to reach the 
summit of power or die of a su I 1 fully satistied that the 


true method of persuading mankind is not to argue wih them, but 
} ’ 


to set them eating and drinking. itis in this way that | have neu 


tralized the hostility of some of my most bitter enemies, and brought 


them to be my most ardent partisans. ‘The only man that ever stood 


out against more than one * jollification,” was a splenetie fellow 
who being troubled with a dyspepsia, could eat nothing but cold 
corned beet ble was a hard character te deal with, but | converted 
him at last by sending him a keg of dyspepsia crackers Ile came 


to my next dinner, ate like a pig, drank like a fish, and became ever 


alter my stanchest supporter 


And vet you, Messrs. Editors, you take upon yourselves to sit in 


and great dinners, out of which great 


men grow just as naturally as the fungus does trom the rankness ot 


roiten wood, Now | would ask vou, gentlemen, whether you re 
ally believe | should ever have risen to be a great man except by 
eating public dinners?) Where would the county get its current 


supply of great men, except bw stall feeding them at public dinners? 
1} g | l 


Why, vou might as wellexpect oxento be trumpeted forth to the world 
as fatoxen, without the aid of stuffing, as to expect men to become 


great, simply by the help of lean study and sallow meditation, which 


serve no other purpose than to suck the veins dry and make them 
fit for nothing but philosophers, scholars, and such like half starved 
anatomiues, 

The reflecting people of these United States are well aware, that 
there is scarcely on recorda fattyrant. They were all lean rogues, who 
knew nothing practically of good eating, which causes men not only 
to become great in size, but great in spirit, genius, and good nature 
withal. Is it not a standing maxim, every where practically carried 
into effect, that your alderman, yea, even your assistant alderman, 
must be judged of by the capac 





ty of his peripheria, and demonstrate 
his fitness fur digesting the multifarious statutes of great and small 
cities, by devouring a certain number of corporation dinners? Is 
not eating the constituent of greatness eve ry where, and among all 
animals? How does the valiant lion demonstrate his superiority 
By eating them. How 
wolf establish his claim to a higher rank in the scale of 
the lamb? By eating him. insect 
make good his right to domineer over any other insect he pleases ? 


over the pitiful scamperers of the forest? 
does the 
than How does 


creation one 


By eating him. In short, you near-sighted, narrow-minded editors, 
What is the distinguishing characteristic of superiority among all 
these, but the capacity ©: eating up one another? I shall exemplify 
my theory by a table, and then bid you farewell. 

Once upona time the animal creation, generally, young and old, 
great and small, from four legs to a thousand, be coming tired of 
being split up into little separate communities, forever squabbling 
among each other, met together for the purpose of choosing a king 
who should reign over them, and administer justice equally to all. 
The principal candidates for this high honor, were a lion, a bear, 3 
fox, a wolf, and a jackass. Great dissensions were among the as- 
sembly, some preferring the strength of the lion; some the capaci 
ty of living without food half the year in the bear, which they justly 


considered an excellent quality in a king; some rather admiring 
the cunning of the fox, which among the animals of the forest, 13 
dignified with the name of wisdom; and others the wolf, whose 
As for tt ©¢ ri kass 


presented as having been a beast of great merit, the only ground on 


savage ferocity they called courage. who is re- 


which his pretensions were urged by a few obscure partisans, were 
hus long ears, and his skill in musie, 

1 he 
that there was great reason to fear an immediate rupture, when a 


dissensions of the diflerent parties at length rose so high, 
rat, who had lived long in the cellar of a common councilman, and 


arrived 
] 


at great wisdom by contemplating his example, rose and 
ea squeak of 


probability of their all agreeing upona candidate, some admiring one 


ma an hour long, purporting that as there was m 


quality and someanother, he would propose to try them by a stand 


urd of which all eould judge, and in which they might all agree 
nimely, their capacity tor eating. The whole assembly cried “ Hear! 
hear!” and cheered the old rat with such a good will, that if he 


id said the word, I believe they would have made him king. But 
! 


of fortune, and it never rose a 


osal, a quantity of tough hard thistles were 


ne missed the thie 


gain, 


Agreeably to his proy 


brought and laid ina heap, it being justly presumed that nothing 


better could be found to try the capacity of the different candidates 


for the throne [he first that came to the trial was the lion, who 


made a deuced snuffling, and seratehbed and crumbled awhile, then 
hicked up his heels, consigned the whole assembly to perdition 
ind seampered away to the woods with his nose bleeding. Next 


e Sir Bruin, who, after trving his hand, sneaked off, growling as 


ea 
it he had a 
| 


cesstul, the former excusing himself on account of 


sore head. Reynard and the wolf were equally unsuc- 


having robbed a 





hen-roost, and overeaten himself that morning; and the latter on 
the score of a midnight debauch on a flock of sheep. All eves were 
new turned on the ass, as the last h« pe of the state. He advanced 
with particular grace, devoured the thistles in a trice without making 





a single wry face, and concluded with a sonorous bray of triumpl 
which was echoed by all the assembled universe of wild beasts an 
tame He was unanimously elected king; voted a civil list of a 
million of thistles, and complimented with three beautiful Arabian 
ures for his wives. He reigned long and happily, and made one 
of the wisest and best of kings on record, never« mitting any acts 
of oppression except when he was hungry, or lis subjects curtailed 


his civil list 


! 


After this illustrious precedent, sirs, will vou rail any more against 
the practice of trying our statesmen at the cimner i stead of the 
council table Farewell—I wish vou a good appetite and better 


tast Hei roGasatus Gu2z.e N GORPLETOS. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 





SCENES ON THE MISSISSIPPI, 
BY AN N THE - ARMY 
i XP \ 

Tre month of May had nearly closed, when the troops Were or 
dered to be in re ness to move on distant service 1 the wilder 
ness. It was cheering intelligence, and every heart expanded to its 
it the nce, i very countenance wore as ike in antic with the 
glow of secret satisfaction Feelings of pleasure, W coud not 
¢ repressed even in the presence of superiors, were ve ted on au 
stiles, in Whispers of mutual congratulation here is nothing s 
kindling to a soldier as change, enterprise, a7 {1 may say it 

to some, but let them think 


flanger. It may appear unaccountal le t 
: ‘ ' . not b 

deeply, and trace effects to their causes, and they will not be sur 
greater than 


ent of the or 


nd 0} be iat 
prised All men re quire exe itement, and there is none 
that derived from overcoming perl, The announce: 


ders broke the dull monotony of the garrison, and Wakened Us be 
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life and animation. The camp immediately became a scene of ac- 
tive industry. All joined in the hurry of preparation. Arms were 
inspected, clothing examined, and rations issued ; all were engaged 
in making arrangements for their comfort and efficiency. Here 
might be seen an old campaigner leisurely packing his knapsack, 
and arranging in order his clothes and his provisions; Uiere, a new 
recruit, or a young officer, drawing from its scabbard a sword which 
had slept in peace since it first came from the hands of the artisan; 
and, contemplating its glittering blade, seemed to exult in the pros- 
pect of an approaching opportunity to try its metal; and there 
again, an assembled group excited by the news that openc d to their 
view their first military movement, discussing the question of the 
destination and object of the detachment, We hailed the opportu 
nity of taking the field rather as a trip of pleasure, than a hard and 
dangerous duty ; at least prospective difficulties were forgotten in the 
general excitement and enthusiasm. 

In a few days every preparation had been made. Atearly dawn 
the troops paraded. ‘The men were ready and in place. ‘They did 
not assemble in the brilliant uniforms which usually give such 
splendor to the dress parades in garrison ; but in round jackets, 
trowsers, fatigue caps, knapsacks, and all the appliances necessary 
for active service on a distant campaign. The companies were 
mustered separately, with their respective officers, and each one 
filing off in succession and leaving its ground, took a position on the 
deck of a fine steamer, which was lying at the public landing. 
The paddles were soon in motion, and the boat started up the 
Mississippi. 

The season was mild and pleasant. The young spring had just 
kissed the face of nature and awakened her from the long sleep of 
winter. The hills were clothed in the fresh budding vegetation ; 
and over the fields Flora had scattered her bright gems in wild and 
rich profusion. 

‘Beauty deck'd the hill and dale 
And music breathed through every vale.” 

The Mississippi is a noble stream. It is the great highway of a 
mighty nation, wherein are passing the voyagers of many lands 
‘The waters rise and fall periodically, but not regularly. It is not 





the uniform advancing and receding of the tide, as is perceived in 
the generality of the rivers flowing into the Atlantic; but a prod 
gious accumulation of waters at certain periods, as the spring and 
autumn. They then swell into magnificent force and velocity 
that awaken a sensation of awful sublimity, and then flow off 
in the latter part of summer and winter. ‘The river sinks again, 
leaving exposed the banks on both sides thickly matted by the 
interlaced roots of stately forests and luxuriant vegetation, dis- 
closing here and there in its bed large sand reefs, and moving slug 


rishly along as if creeping with difficulty over the bottom. In this 
e ; £ | Q 





way, from the alternately accelerated and retarded velocity of t 
current, the accumulated and then diminished volume of waters, 
and trom the nature of the soil, which is hiht and soluble, numer 
ous deposits have taken place, and many of them, rising above the 
ordinary surface of the water, have become covered with small wil 
lows, and acquired the appellation of tow recds. ‘lhere are also 
dotting tl 





» face of the river, a great number of large islands, clothed 





in dense forests of lofty timber which, though sometunes they inter 


cept the view, and seem crowded too much upon each other, are 





very picturesque, and prodace a ple asing variety. 

And the landseape!—It was a rich and varied scene, and 
changing each hour as we advanced! Here for miles the lands on 
both sides were low and thickly covered with a heavy growth of 
cotton-wood ; there they swelled into undulating waves, and, run 
ning back in gentle acelivilies, presente d an elevated r mnge of beau- 
tiful and picturesque highlands; and there, rising into magnificent 


heights, and jutting forward to the very edge of the river, formed 


stupendous palisades that trowned in stern grandeur from above 
and seemed to mark and define the limits of the neighboring ele 


ment; and there, again receding in gradual sk 





and opened into a vast prairie, where the eye roved in uncertainty 
over the immense and boundless expanse. The whole spectact 


was grand and panoramic. There was every moment occurring 





something of novelty, of beauty, or of magnificence, to kindle new 


interest, and prompt to pleasing expectation 





And there !—there comes the magnificent Missouri! Furious 
and impetuous, ¢ 





ating on his banks, bearing down the proud or 
naments of the forest, and sweeping every thing before him im his 
headlong course, he hurries on to meet and embrace his lovely bride 
the gentler Mississippi; and now in union jomed, they journey on 
to mingle with the gulf, and sink together in their ocean grave 
It was not long before it was ascertained that the destination of 
the detachment was Rock Island, to operate igainst the Sac Ir 
dians, who, it was understood, had violated the treaties in wl 


they had ceded to the United States a large body of land Iving east 


of the Mississippi, on om about the mouth of Rock river, a had 
committed some depredations upon the white settlers in that sect 
of country, which called for redress and the interposition of the 


authorities of the government, Not a cheek blanched, not a heart 
quailed at the threatened dangers and ferocities of Indian hostility 
A stern smile of conscious ability to redress wrong and vindicate 


right, sat triumphant upon every face, and every eve was ited by 





the deep feeling that burned within the heart 





Phe sun was hastening down the western steep, and “ broader 
ing by degrees just o'er the verge of dav,” whena long vistal sweey 
in the river presented in the tar distance the first view of Fort 
Crawtord, situated on an elevated rock at the very southern ex 
tremity of Rock Island, and rising in all the splendor of bat 
tlement and tower, from the very bosom of the waters, There 


was something exciting in it, for all expected that enterprise was 
waiting them there, and preparing for them an opportunity for the 
exercise of their courage, fortitude, and manly virtues. It seemed 
long, however, in our anxiety, before we arrived. The shades of 
night had gathered round us and involved every thing in obscurity 
before we reached the spot designated for the disembarkation of the 
troops; and the bustle and stir attending this movement in the dark 
were exciting enough, and not without some amusing incidents 
Every thing went forward in yood order, and the canvassed habita 
tions, tenanted by many an ardent spirit, were seen to rise on al 
sidesthrough the gloom; and, invested as they were, in the doubtful 
light, with an artificial magnitude, seemed as well defined edifices, 
springing up by the exercise of some magic influence, and not un- 
like a well ordered city, with its streets and its active community 
It was late before this seemingly mysterious creative power had 
ceased to operate; but gradually things became quiet, and one after 
another settled down into repose. ‘The low murmur of conversa 
tien became hushed, and night assumed her reign. Nothing was 
heard except the heavy tread of the sentinel, occasionally interrupt 
d 


pressed mutterings of some wearied soldier who had already engaged 


ed, as his attention was attracted by the deep breathings or unsup 





the savage foe in his dreams, and was struggling in the desperate 
conflict. 

The morning broke upon us and revealed a scene of fortress 
flood, and field, where assembled hosts were ready for the work of 
death. The position occupied by the troops of our brigade was a 
large plain connected with the fort, and lying under the protection 
of its guns; and there, it was announced we should remain and 
wait the result of the Indian council. 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


WRITING AN ARTICLE. 
BY A CONTRIBUTER 
Ir is a thing that must be done. ‘Two or three printer's me 
with families, wait for it at a certain tine, and lose perhaps halfa 
dav’s work for want of it "Then thei paper ts kept back, orld the 
public the million, the substantial subseribers, who have paid their 
money, must be supplied, must be instructed, must be ami sed; an 


the matter to amuse them must come out of my brain; for, as the 


Roman said, “I have pron sed, The necessity of writing when 
vou do not feel like it is a torture, of which the happy inexperienced 
can form no conception The unnatural struggle that 
which is not wearies the brain. It is the vulture or 





the other fellow in the fable rolling the rock up the hill, Timet a fine 
exemplification of this the other day in my reading, which exactly 
expresses my ideas 


“ We know nothing of a more restless tendency than one of these 











fine June davs—one that begins with a morning damp and a fre 
eouth wind, and gradually clears away in a thin white mist, till the 
sun shines through at last, genial and luxurious, but not sultry, and 
every thing looks clear and bright in the transparent atmosphere 
We know of nothing which so seduces the ver eve and spurt of a 
man, and stirs in him that gipsey longing, which, spite of « race 
and punish ent, made him a truant in his bovhood. There is 
expansive rarity in the oir of such a day 1 something that lifts uy 
the lungs and plays in the nostril witha delicious sensation of tre 
ness and elasticitv. "The close room @rows sadly dull under it. The 
half-open blind, with its tempti glimpse of the shy, and branch of 
idle leaves Cickering in the n. | strange witehery The ; r 
pursuits of this drossy Werk! grow pass msignil nt rd thee 
scrawled and blotted manusenpts of an editors table—pleasant 
anaivne as they are when the wind is in the east re, at the 
seasons, but the diary of an ¢ ‘ the neteh’d calendar 
confinement and unrest The commendatory sentence } 
completed ; the fate of the author under review, with his tw 
volumes, is altogether of less importance than five minutes of the 
lite of that tame pigeon that sits on the eaves washing hos white 
reast in the spout nd th | le lw nd the cause of 
iterature and our own pree linelit 1 all fode int , 
* w. and leave us listening dreamily to the eres t ‘ 
sweet south upon our vine, or the far-off rattle of the hourly wat 
its freight of happy bowlers and gentlemen of suburban kdlen 
W hat is it to us when the sun is shining, and the winds bland and 
aliov, and the most r f earth tempti 
us awav to the hills hether a paurorale 
ruthor saftlawint r article a ' 
halutation and a ma wr r} rt like a 
reptile into its cage close our shutter to the cheertt het | 
wreart lsounds of out-ofdloor happiness ? Are we to « ther 
Ur Uneasy THpiises a ‘ mn ourse downt spoordryt he 
that has neath helt ner music ner any s mit ve 9 r 
necessit\ oct thon Sha we ett t rint? own ‘ 
where we are Ww t to lovter mm our dive, and the « ! ret ot r 
friend at the Hermitage the gloriot len summer sunert in 
stich we bow! away to the ty musi d retreshed' \ 
ves! the heart « thrust ck into its cell. and the shutter 
2 closed, an e green lane and the trend that is happuer 
than we (tor he is ile t be forgotten, and the dry th rhit t 
be dragged up lke aw ul steer and woked to tts fellow, and the 
ignificent sunset with all its glorm us dreams and forgetful hopyt 
ness tbe seen in the pauses of articles, and with the ‘bleare 
een’ of painful attention—and all this in June—prodigal June— 


when the very worm ts all dav out in the sun, and the b 








stop their singing to eat from the gray light to the « 


for what? Is the quid pro quo no misnomer? Is it well to crucify 
thus the desire? Spirit of the daily press, answer us! Our enemy 
triumphs monthly that we have written a book—our sometime 
trumpeter changes his key fora private diflerence—our sometime 
tnend—our early and ardent friend —whose genius we have loved 
Whose book we have praised, whose name is mentioned alwave in 
our wine—even this idol of our temple of friendship turns upen us 
with personal abuse, and calls us hard names, as if we could have 
the heart with our thousand recollections to retort or provoke then ' 
And then the poet whose bad verses we rejected, and the abusive 
editor at whose demand of * black mail,’ we sent no new numb 


and the 





impertinent ‘kindred spirit,’ of whose incognito friends! " 
lo ; | 

we declined the honor all these come down upon Us in their various 

hebdomadals, and well nigh persuade us, spite of our old aunt's 

averment and the subscription list in our very eye, that we are ne 

gentus, and that our last number is at hand!” 


As for me, | was not so resolute L rose in my darkened roon 
and lett the idle pen upon the table My head ached. 1 could not 
fix my thoughts. It's a wretched thing to be a secribbler. “1 will 
walk for filteen minutes,” said 1 to myself I will take a few 


breaths of the fresh air;” and even while 1 was quieting my con 
scrence by repeating the declaration to return in fifteen minutes, | 
reached the street, like a prisoner stealing away from his cell, and 
with the equivocal enjoyment of a man who feels that he is domng 
wrong. Presently the sunshine and the crowd, and the whirling 


wheels, and the bright faces, and the nodding feathers blazed alt« 


gether betore me. I knew LT should not be worth as for the rest 
ot the day. "The extraordinary influence of the air and of the scene 
would have excited me to pleasure, but the conviction that I was 
leaving something undone which | should have te do, hung over 
me lke a shadow ; nav, haunted me like a ghost, Sometimes per 
dventure, | forgot it in a momentary dream, as some one puisse 

whom | admured, or felt interested in There is nm thing like the 


multilarious objects of a thronged street totake the mind from itselt 





Phere came a little girl with a satehel, and reading her lesson Isuy 


pose as she walked, and she unconsciously drew so close to me 
that | might have kissed her by accident; and then | laughed, and 
the article was forgetten for a moment. Then an old white-headed 
‘lind man, led by a hitthe dog and string, felt his way along. [thrill 
always to look on a blind man. In every circumstance of life it 


ust be an awtul ch petisation My mind ilwayves recurs to Milton 


and hi pathetic and splendid inveeation to hylht 


‘Th ! 
A ve ' 
K ' 
i w 
mn or 
In Milton's bis ess he had some consolation, all the gratificea 
thom that an elevate ul could derive, from a comsciousness of great 
wo Bat the wretched beggar, on whom au tid powvert 
TL cam’ have set their mark, anad the glow and 1m ingrot thos 
noonday spler with vouth, and beauty. and mlvon ore 
buorepressed marth around him, tottermge tinidly and tremble 
lv, or utterly frie ‘ anoong hos fellow creatures, at 1 yar! " witt 
ther living thi to lowe than that litth teithtul de hin gus 
With what a heart t he contemplate the present and the future 
Vind why he t have toelngs, reader, like thine own; and why 
v he not | e had t s as hugh. and aflections deep, and a 
1 sprue mia nt ' i n!’ Why, what sweet mother 
V have bent over that withered and skeleton f ¢, Whenthe polost 
f vouth was on the forehead, and the cheek nel lips were touches 
sith « at those deat he untenanted sockets shome wath 
the fi hw vy of nature host wonderful creation’ Lam sure we 
rind « «the efleet of blindine upenthe sectom, Closing our 
eves torat ‘ reven lowng their uee for weeks or months, will 
rive us wtat t realization of if Phere must b 1 wonderful 
fading away and + tinetness of many ink A vague and 
new impr " { what passing om Without om that vast 
eautitul external workd, tt » Wloch we are as utterly excluded 
mit we We tat 1h OMe ‘ We cannot number what an 
tifinite Varpet tats hits We are perpetually receming through the 
isnot md oven when we are asles the images scalat on the tie 
1 Waking t sare there we neering and busv. floating ul 
' ! it or rt ther om tat ate ret hao fore ly 
re thes sta ‘ ul the ram that when we « ‘ ur eves We 
ne : t t the ts around sas an © Will thetent 
‘ ‘ t ent Put by ‘ thes f the untor 
t ite wh taste re treet renewed, meet herons blank it 
weu “cur ‘ tar the nature of a | ms drean 
especk sho had been many vear r alwave on thot situa 
ti Ihe ‘ the «l ‘ ta low { ects Nof * 
wall vest bo he will not he rowming through aoods as we « hat 
me ties clr he will be wanderme darkly on. and lw nor the 
eat world go on about | " iv the wav, the tht of thes nusera 
m re nded ne ot an uiteresting meident, which, when 1 wae 
iflected me strong My guardian was fond of compans 
‘ na onth passed without finding ¢ agreeable sopourn 
er at our house, and this taste of his was so exceedingly in unison 
with the disposition of his excellent wife, that between them both | 
iw more n e and elegant men and delighttul women there than | 
net abroad LHlome was always the very ple isantert place in the 
world for all of us Among our vietters Wos once a young creature 
i favorite with every Phe old lady was pertectly foseimated 
with her, and could not therefore ime her husband for sometimes 
expressing hisown adouration§ She was only sixteen. My guards 


in was filty, and he wos introth famously fond of pinching her full 


Hebe cheeks, and | recollect one afternoon he presented ber with 
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such a hearty smack on her lips, that I came tothe conclusion that 
he knew what was what as well as most people. She was beautiful 
Indeed, I used to look on her as a curiosity, and in faith she was a 
pretty little wonder I was fourteen, and she could see over my 
head. J should as soon have thought of making love to the evening 
star, besides (an awkward discovery to love at first sight) she was 
already engaged to be married. | perceived it ina short time with 
out the aid of a conjurer, Mr, Frank Berkley did not come fixed 
up so finely for nothing, Leave boys alone. They are devils for 
finding out such things. Well, | was glad of it Frank was a 
noble fellow. Nature and fortune both smiled on him, Many a 
ball, many a pair of skaits, many a ride on horseback, and other 
kindnesses | had owed to him. 1 was glad of his h py iness and of 
irrepressibly and perpetually so. There 


for she was h upps 
She could not sit still five minutes 


hers, 
was no cessation to her spirits. 


save one of her perfect setof teeth, She never walked, 


at a time to 
She danced and darted every where like a bird. 
to look serious with me for a minute, by the watch. 
enough to enter into the full beauty of her face as she preten led 
pre assed her lips together with forced 


She 


l once dared her 
I was just old 


to compose her features 
gravity, and lifted those superb blue eyes direetly to mine. 
stood it for three seconds like a statue, when the mouth and eves 
betrayed the lurking joy, and we laughed together for nothing un 
der heaven but because we were the two happiest creatures it 
shone on 

One week from that day she was struck blind. A sadden dis 
ease, unskilfuily managed by the physicians, fell into her eyes, and 
quenched their light forever, She bore the awful calamity with pa 
tience; and the wonderful gentleness and firm beauty of charac 
ter which it disclosed, touched every bosom with the tenderest sym 
pathy and compassion. Yet no one ever after saw the slightest trace 
of that exuberant spirit Ws hich had before made her the charm of 
the house. She would smile sometimes, but it was a smile that used 
to bring tears into my eves, 
le, Was yet more striking. 
Her rich soft hair was parted meekly 


Her vigorous health, too, had departe d; 


She abandoned 


but her beauty if possily 
every thing like ornament. 
upon her forehead, and her garments were marked by the chastest 
simplicity; but her endearing helplessness, the low tones of her 
plaintive voice, the subdued sadness of her pale sweet face, and the 
forever closed 


sight of those onee radiant and laughing eves, now 


und dark, affected me with deeper feclings of commuseration, respect, 
ind love than | ever experienced for any other, She firmly refused 
the addresses of Frank Berkle y, and retired to the house of her pa 
rents, some distance in the country. Frank turned out a dissipated, 
worthless fellow, partly from his inherent wildness, but prinetpally, 
it was allowed by all, from keen anguish and disappointment inthis 
Although no murmurs ever escaped her lips, and in 


deen 


unhappy girl. 


deed superficial observers d her quite reconciled to her lot, 


md aff 


vy taled. She grew thin and 


flection luence could 


softened as it was by every thing that 
rivent or pure hase, her health gradual! 


silent Even the flowers which her sisters used to bring her were 


received with ay athy and neglected, She went ne more to the win 


dow in the summer mornings, to breathe the scented air. She turned 
away from the book, whieh some belowed and loving voice was ever 
ready to read to ber; and even music, of which she had been pas 


sionately fond, seemed to fall on her ear as if she were indeed a 


marble statue, which in appearance she so closely resembled. One 


evening, contrary to her usual wont, she suffered her voung sister 
' 
Ss silt 


a bright, light-hearted, amiable girl, and just such a creature 


herself had been, to read aloud a pathetic story, IE think by Gren 
ville Mellen, of the death of a naval officer inthe Mediterra 


the yellow fever, and the consequent misery of his wite here. It 
he 


nean of 


was astory evidently from a heart familiar withevery noble and ten 


ler feeling The aflectionate voung eirl looked up in’ her sister's 
face as she came near the conclusion, and was surprised to find tears 
She had never seen her so affected, and 


My heart is broken, 


bursting from her eyes 
she heard her exclaim, with a tremulous voice, * 
dear Julia; vou will never read to me again.’ A few dave after 
wards a sad procession wound over the field to the little country 
ehurehvard, and paid the last ceremonies to one of the gentlest and 


loveliest of human beings 





MYTHOLOGY. 


TUL MONTIEL OF NOVEMBER IN NEW-YORK, 


YS. WOODWORTH 

Tur reader need searcely be told that the name of this month, 
hke that of September and October) expresses its number, counting 
irom March Che Saxons called it , and, we doubt 
not, with good reason. It is the last month of autumn, and the 


eleventh of the modern year 


November has been distinguished by many memorable events, a 





fow of which are entitled to be recorded in this article. On the f 

lay of this month, in the vear 1755, the city of Lisbon was almost 
entirery destroyed by an earthquake, in which ten thousend human 
bemgs perished! On the same day, fley s) the 
stamp ect went Into eperationin America, which was the proximate 
cause of a political earthquake, whese etlects have been telt wn 

most every section of the globe. Washington's / renera 
orders to the American armies, were issued on the second, 1783 


lon the ¢ 


St. Clair’s defeat, by the Indians, occurrs 


destructive earthquake in Quito, South America, also happened on 
the Si urth, V7 


dreadful 


The soil of that province underwent such a 


igitalion, that, notwithstanding the extreme feebleness ot 





the population, nearly forty thousand natives perished ; being either 


buried beneath the ruins of their own houses, swallowed up by the 
new-made chasms in the earth, or drowned in the lakes suddenly 
formed by the commotion, 

The battle of Tippecanoe, on the banks of the Wabash, between 
the American army, under General Harrison, and the Shawanoe 
Indians, under their prophet and the celebrated Tecumseh, was 


fought on the morning of the serenth, IS11. During the revolu- 


tionary war the infamous Colonel John Butler, with a large force of 
Indians, tories and British regulars, massacred a great number of 


helpless women and children at Cherry Valley, on the elerenth, 
1778. In the late war, the battle of Williamsburgh, at Chrystler's 
Field, Upper Canada, occurred on the eleventh, ISt3. 

A general massacre of the Danes, throughout England, took place 
on the thirteenth, 100, by order of king Etheliel. The festival of 
St. Brice, which fell on a Sunday, the day on which the 
usually bathed themselves, was selected for this bloody purpose. 
Neither age nor sex was spared, and among the victims was Gunil- 


Danes 


da, sister of Sweyn, king of Denmark, who had embraced christian 
ity, and was married to earl Paling. Her husband and children 
were butchered before her eyes! Sweyn, however, had his revenge ; 
for, in the following year, be invaded England with a numerous 
army, and spread devastation over the country with fire and sword. 

The conflagration of Moscow burst out on the fourteenth 
November, D812. On the sixteenth, 1773, the celebrated tea party 
took place in Boston, when three hundred and forty-two chests, 
containing several thousand weight of the finest tea, were broken 
open, and their contents thrown into the river. No opposition was 
made, though surrounded by the king’s ships. All was silence and 
dismay 

The battle of Arcole, between the French and Austrians, com 
menced on the sirteenth, 1796. The battle of Koutoro, 
the French, under Davoust, and the Russians, under Milorado- 
eventeenth, S12, when the French were 


between 


vitch, occurred on the 
defeated with horrid slaughter. "Two days afterwards, on the same 
ground, Marshal Nev's army suffered a similar defeat; and, on the 
tirenty-se 
totally defeated, at the passage of the Berezina, at the bridge of 
Viesseloro 


that followed! 


renth, the whole French army, under Bonaparte, were 
No pen ean describe the scene of horror and confusion 
Phe French loss was more than ten thousand killed 

Kc., 
prisoners by the Russians. 


drowned, frozen besides thirteen thousand who were taken 


nth, 1777, “Philip's Manor,” in this state 
by order of Governor Tyron, with 
On the lirenty- fifth. the 


British army finally evacuated New-York, their government having 


On the eightee Was 
by the 


circumstances of great barbarity' 


burnt British and tories, 


1783, 
acknowledged our inde jn ndence by treaty, 
The f 


scelebrated in 


(day of this month, (well known in this city as quarter- 
the “ Feast of Al 


emg the festival of those saints to whose individual honor 


di j catholic church as the 
N f l 


on account of their number, particular davs could not conveniently 


he allotted. The tis called “AM Syul's Day,” a festival which 
is still preserved in the almanac and episcopal church calendar. It 
was formerly observed by pravers tor the dead, “in remembrance 


of whom,” (savs the author of “ Festivals, Games, and Amuse 


* persons, dressed in black, went round the different towns, 
ds dismal 


during the month; and calling uy 


ments.’’) 
bell at the corner of each street, 
the 


her the deceased who were suflering the « Xpha 


ringing a loud ar oned 


every Sunday evening on 


inhabitants to remen 


tory flame of purgatory, and te join in prayers for the re pose of their 
soul The elerenthis called M s, in honor of the “ Great 
St. Martin, the glory of Gaul,” who lived in a rock at Tours, and 


fed upon nothing but roots, a diet which the observers of his festival 


have by no means thought proper to imitate. St. Martin was a na 


tive of Sabaria, in Pannonia, whe, froma soldier, became a convert 


the vear 374 was made 


and 


to christianity at Amiens, and in bishop of 
Hle founded the monastery of Mormontier, 

The trrenty-third is called St, Ch nis 
in honerof Romanus Clement, a father of the chureh, the com 


Paul 


Tours. is regarded 


is the apostle of Gaul. 
lav, 


panion of St and the | ishop of Rome. 





On the t nd, the sunenters the sign Sag i 
a | g t warecherint y a 
1 ! t ‘ 1 
i Ir is n wav 
How w ght upon the harp to play 


One of the centaurs by the name of Chiron, was famous for his 


knowledge of music, medicine, and shooting. He instructed mankind 


in the use of j lants and medicinal herbs, and taught the polite arts to 





the greatest heroes of the age in which he lived, such as Achilles 
the son of Peleus, Alseculapius, Hercules, Ke The battle of the 
Centaurs, with a people called the Lapit is famous in mytholo 
gical history Ovid has elegantly described it, and the same subject 
has emploved the pens of Llesiod, Valerius Flaccus, &e. The ori 


gin of the contest was a quarrel which took place at the marriage 


festival of Pfippodamia with Pirithous, where these monsters being 


excited by a cup too much, behaved rudely to the ladies, for which 
they were pr mopthy and proper!s chastised on the spot, by the gal 
lant Hercules, Theseus, and the rest of the wedding cuests, who 

npelled them to retreat on a gallop. They fled to Areacia, where 


they settled; but ina sul ent contest with them, Hercules acci 


entally wounded his old preceptor, © bhiren, in the knee, with 1 po 
1 arrow Phe here few to the assistance of his tutor: but as 

e wound was incurable, and caused him the most exeruciiting 
pain, Chiron begged Jupiter to deprive him of immortality Tha 
etition Was granted, and he was pl wed by the god among the con 


name ot Sagittarius 


tellations, under thre 
Noreen in N } 


tary anniversary on the twenty-fifth, the latter 


is distinguished by quarter-day falling on 


the first, and a mili 


of 


being observed in remembrance of the evacuation of the city by the 
British troops, in 1783. For many years after this event, the day 
was celebrated with an enthusiasm little inferior to that exhibited 
on the fourth of July; “but the patriotic spirit in which it origina- 
ted, (says a late appendix) has gradually evaporated; until, at 
length, the return of this anniversary is met with comparative in- 
difference.” It is now distinguished by nothing but a ‘“ morning 
salute,” by a few gray-headed heroes of the revolution, “ the hardy 
gleanings of many a desperate fight,” called the veteran corps ; and 
a military parade in the forenoon. 

The last day of this month, the thirtieth, is celebrated by the 
Neots in New-York, in honor of St. Andrew, the patron saint of 
Scotland, who is supposed to have preached the gospel in Scythia. 
He is said to have suffered martyrdom on across of the figure of the 
letter X, which is called St. Andrew’s cross. 

This month is also distinguished by that annual visitation of soft, 
mild, mellow weather, usually denominated “Indian Summer ;” 
which, like the placid evening of a well-spent life, affords a favora- 
ble opportunity for making preparation to meet the cold and dark- 
shuts the scene’ The Park and Battery 
are cover ¢ with the perishing honors of their rifled trees ; the groves 


ness of the period which ‘ 


and forests are ‘‘ parti-colored;” for it is now 





The evening twilight of the faded year, 

When objects all in inellowest tints appear; 
When feather’d songsters cease their tuneful notes, 
And liveried groves appear with yellow tnts 


This season is well described in a work now preparing for the 
press, entitled © The American Farmer's Indian Summer 
The following are the fifth and sixth stanzas 


—a poem,’ 
by James B Sheys. 





And now reveal'd amid the perfect day, 
High-towering oaks t rehangetul p 
Broad-branching elovs, in fading yellow 
And graceful maples, with their glossy red, 
The bee t ver’s record, rears its head 
Maul natu falling prid n iarray’d 
“ ©, fondly o'er the nsecrated dead 
Tie ft t mdt st te ts 
‘The solemn willow ps in many a imn-like braid 
1 nw 


e sun may boast 


ing o'er the floods, 





rling es lost 
West, withelulliog frost 
rs wht thountain side, 
How hke some shoreless se inely tost 
i r forests vast, in billowy torms divide 
\ eon each heaving surge, the blasts, wild-shrieking, ride 





THE DRAMA. 


THE NEW-YORK STAGE, 
N, for her benefit at the Park theatre, presented a de 


Mrs. At 


lightful musical entertainment, consisting of portions of Artaxerxes 


the Tempe st, and Cinderella. Of the latter we have already said 


sufficient. Tler Mandane, in the former, was extremely eflective 


and drew from a fashionable house the most lively signs of gratifi- 


cation ‘The favorite quartetto, “ Mild as the moonbeams,” was 


loudly encored, and the song the “ Soldier tired of war's alarms.” a 


most ditheult Was executed with an ease, correctness, and 


ich was instantly called 


pe ce. 


power, only equalled by the repetition, wl 


for. ‘The fire and foree of her “ Monster away surprised us, charac- 
terized, as she is, more by uniform softness and skill than sudden im- 
pulses. We are beginning to discover of this lady, that she too often 


attempts less than she is capable of accomplishing, and tasks her 
The throng- 
ed audience on this, her benefit: might, evidently excited her to an 
unusual effort, which she has not equalled, we think, at any former 


We may also remark of her that her voice 


poWers to the uttermost only on particular occasions 


period. instead of fail 
ing, as is generally the case with vocalists after protracted exertion 
gathers strength, flexibility, and sweetness; and on this evening. not 


s clearer and easier as 
Water 


Dhis gentleman ap 


res, her singing w 


Mer. Jone \rbaces 


taste 


withstanding repeated ene 


sang * 


she drew towards the conclusion 
parted from the sea” with admirable 
has much and laborious 
l modest style, he pos 


pears to more advantage in proportion as he 


work to perform, Under an unpresuming an 


invaluable resources of voice, taste. and science, which are 


SOSSES 


probably more highly ippreciated by artists because frequently eclips 
ed by the brilliant displays ot others less citted. We must not omit 
to compliment Mrs. Sharpe upon her execution of the music of 


Artaxerxes. It was chastely and firmly given, and afforded a verv 


creditable example of her alalitty in a department of the drama 
quite distinet from that in whieh he has tup her principal repu 
tation A rather tedious new farce, called “ Old Regimentals,” was 
followed by an act ot the Tempest—that splendid creation of 1 


} 


and faney which, as it is now arranges resents one 


heatrical extuliitons—the 


Imagination and splendid language of Shakspeare, set off with deli 
crous music by v istsof such poweras Mrs) Austinand Mr Jones 
We can searcely ¢ cerve any thing more et eal and caleulated 
to thrill through the senses than that part oi e first t when 
Ariel enters tuvisible, playing and singing, Ferdinand following t 
strains of ravishing melody We are agreeably lost in attempts t 
imagine What Wat we OUT OWN selsations, thus a ire mine 
sursivorot an awlal shipwreck, cast ashere on this tairy isle vd led 
ibout by floating strains 
= svet af ; itt eeiil tt 
Hlear the wondering exclamation ot Ferdin 
\ s s eea 
It ‘ 
= Z > k 
“ go Ang ‘ k 
i t 
A £ r fury 7 
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W itu vis sweelaim . thence ft fave loiiowed il, 
Or ithath drawn me rather! But "ts gone 
No, it begins again.” 


And then Ariel’s exquisite song : 
* Full fathoms five, thy father lies, 
Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes ; 
Nothing of m that doth tade, 
But doth suffer a sea change, 
Into something rich and strange. 








Mrs. Austin’s Ariel was a brilliant master-piece. She never appear- 
ed to more advantage, and her acting was finished, impassioned 
and beautiful. She is rapidly improving in this particular. * Follow 
through the sea,” was in her best style. Indeed, the lovers of must 
present will acknowledge the entertainment to have been of a very 
rare character. “She never told her love,’ (music from Haydo 
by Mr. Jones, was irresistibly sweet and tender. The audience 
were rather surprised at the unexpected effect which Mr. Thorne 
gave to Caliban. It was a strikingly original and bold delineation 
of the character, and one which ought to advance this gentleman 
greatly in the gene ral estimation. He who has the talent to play 
either Falstai!’ or Caliban, has something to be proud of. Miss 
Hughes has since appeared in Cinderella, in which she “ gathered 
golden opinions” during her last visit tothis city. What a tine treat 
it would be to hear this charming young vocalist with Mrs. Austin 
The manager owes this arrangement to the liberality with which 
opera has been enc ouraged. Mr. Charles Kean has commenced an 
engagement. We have not at present room to speak of this chaste 
and impressive actor's pet rformances as they deserve, but shall do so 
in our next, when we shall take occasion to mention Mr, Bailey's 
new tragedy of Waldemar. 

The American theatre has been several times filled by the attrac 
tion of Miss Clitton’s Imogene and Mr. Hamblin’s Bertram. This 
young lady requires a course of gentle and trie ndly criticism to be 
come a worthy representative of the arduous characters which she 
is undertaking. Nature has done much forher. Application must 
do more. Her extreme youth, her commanding person—her finely 
expressive cast of countenance, are circumstances which instantly 
preposses every beholder in her favor. We do not feel ourselves 
at this moment sufficiently familiar with her late efforts to pernut of 
our speaking with much confidence of the probability of her future 
success, although our convictions lean that way. We shall hereafter 
examine her claims to attention with more care. We, however, 
hope that the general notice she has attracted may not prove mis 
placed, but rather spur her on to those severe and unremitting 
studies Which alone can ensure permanent fame 

The French company favored the public with numerous operas 
highly attractive, and, in common with many others, we regret the 


shortness of their visit 
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Editor's study.—TVhe heavens have opened their flood-gates this 
morning. The wind rushes by, shaking the windows in their case 
ments, and hurling the big splashing drops against the glass with 
the fierceness of a human passion. What a deluge! above, one 
opaque uniform gloom, and in the streets, the swollen streams 
tumbling along the gutters like mountain brooks, and the hacks with 
their smoking horses urged rapidly on by the drenched drivers, and 
the melancholy wet men stepping along among the puddles, and the 
dripping cloaks, coats, and umbrellas, and the immense onmibusses 
moving by like houses, and not a woman to be seen except yonder 
strapping representative of the feminine gender, striding straight 
through the crowd like a rhinoceros, one arm grasping a huge bundle, 
the other gathering together her apparel from the inundated pave 
ment, evidently the victim of some sad necessit¥, or she would not 
be there Late last night the sky was all spread over with stars, 
and the moon had arisen above the houses upon a track of calm trans 
parent blue, and a superb cloud lay by it, and, as it gradually chang 
ed, crossed it like bars, till the pale orb seemed a sad face gozing 
through the grate of a prison, and there was a high steeple beneath 
tipped with the yellow light, and we stood with a friend by a lifted 
window and admired it. And here’s a change, forsooth! That 
heavy sound of the wind that sweeps by like an ocean surge, beat 
ing over the deck of a sl ip, always reminds us of the sea and those 
exposed now toits fury. We beheld the ocean once in a hurricane 
You need not start away so, my fair reader, we are not going to 
lescribe it, although we can even now see those white crested mo 
ing mountains approaching from above as if the world were all liquid 
ind we can feel the light thing in which we were pent up, rising with 
the motion of a balloon to their impulse, then sinking with the 
sweep of a bird, 
to the slant deck, What should we then have given to he sitting 


thus calinly ina pleasant room with an even pulse, a cheerful mind, 


then darting upward again, and we clinging 


and a quire of this smooth blue letter paper waiting quietly on our 
table to receive our little common-place familiarities with thee, dear 
reader. Indeed, when we think of earthquakes, cholera morbus, 


the arm-chair of a dentist, and as up at sea crowde d with passengers 
in a tempest, we do screw ourselves down into a resignation—a sort 


of philosop y—nay, even a cheerful pleasure in the ediung of this 





our humble hebdomadal. So do we extend towards thee a hand of 


nght good fellowship, and go on with our task smilingly; notwith 


standing that our printer has just left us with the look of a man who | 


j 


did not mean to be imposed upon, declaring tliat our space in this de- 


partment for the present week was not too scanty to admit of our 


most lengthy lucubrations. 


animadvert upon it, gets to be too stale even to mention. 


in Broadway. 


mental to the city 


ticularity is sometimes given to stories without the slightest founda 
tion in truth, 
count of this gentleman's last words and actions—how his prepara 
tions had been injured in his vovage—how he told his secret to his 
physician—how it was worth forty thousand dollars, and that the 
learned M. LD. 
to some of the philosophical societies, and, notwithstanding all this 
Monsieur Chabert steps out, a visible contracketion, and goes on 
eating tire as if nothing had happened. His exhibitions are said to 
be really wondertul—a hint from him might be valuable to the in 
habitants of Warm climates, We understand there is also a ven 
trik quist here of great repute. 
ing in Europe insists, is the common possession ot all human 
and he adds that he could communicate a secret by which each indi 
vidual could easily practise it with pertect effect. He, however 
fuses to reveal the art, toc which, nour opinion, he merits the thanks 
of all disereet, quiet fulks, What! make ventriloquists of the 
liitilion 
We should not sleep noreat 
and fire be eried under our beds. We should spend our lives open 


of your men ol wit—ol Wags—ol boys forbad at 
j 
I 


ing drawers, trunks, closets and the like, for birds, rats. « 


little babies. 
of uttering a word, would be knocked down for calling those next 
them scoundrels, If our friend saluted us with “ good morning 
should look behind us, or out inthe hall, or on the eaves of the house 
to see Where the voice came trom; and it ata table of strangers a 


person trom the other end asked us to cut hin a wing of the fowl 


we should turn to our trend in the opposite direction and 


‘none of his jokes ! 


most of them, and not let them out to render the world worse than 


they are 
A knock at the door—enter boy witha package and exit 


should these be decent verses, they will save us trouble 


stream with golden sands inthe bottom 


Us see 


the words “1 reply whenever Lam touched Seals are beautitul 

things. ‘Phe bestone we ever saw was a plain “ God bless you.” Let 
what has touched this unknown. Poetry! Moonlight mu 

sings !—nothing like an original subject. Is halt the battle. The me 


to tuo Is Chosen trom ourselves, 


youthtul correspondents 


tlatte ry, the conse quence tothe reader would be dire A cru 


ora paue ol coummon pla « Serses ts sure to be pre faced with “valu 


able ma 


scellany,” or “ably conducted journal 


whole heaps ot “constant readers’ and “old subscribers 


fire. 





Liere are the lines 
u! ‘ wl Li Nuss 
hia ingered at nig uea the moon, and brooded 


‘The crowded stars are out upon the sky 

With tremulous lustre, and the large, late moon, 
Hier waning orb above the city walls 

Lifts with calm sadness, like a broken heart 
That struggles dimly on Lhe noiseless clouds 


Are slowly doating down the azure tide 


Stretching their uncouth and gizantic formes, 


Like ocean monsters slee ping in the deep 


Every sound 


Hark! what a pause in nature! 
That lately shook the swarmed str 
Business and pleasure, misery ane 





Llave ceased their voiees > even avarice sleeps 
The money dealer's window is locked up, 

And the high bank its massive yates hath closed; 
"The noisy market and the wrangling court 

The sculptured te mple with its marblo aisle, 
And ‘he worn benches of the murmuring school— 
It is an interval of peace to all 

And not an echo breaks, and not a form 

Moves inthe wondrous quiet, and it seems 

Asif the universal throng of men 

Had done their tasks for ever; and the game 

('f human lite were ended; and the earth 

Were leit again to roll in silence on 

Forgett ivy thot pon its bosom once 

An imsect dwelt, who called hinwell its lord. 

How beautifully vonder tapering spire 

Rises above the mass of crowded roofs! 

How many men with high ambitious souls 

Peer thus above their tellows ' See! a light 
Beams tuintly through yon curtain’s snowy fold 
paints the seene within 
Bent o'er his page perchance the student sits ; 
Or the pale wite awaits her tyrant’s step, 


Weeping bx side her clild; or, it may be, 


And fancy wakes and 


Some dying maiden on her watcher there 
Turns her sick eves, puts the disorder'd hair 
From her damp forehead, and with patience drinks 


' 
Nes 


It is adisadvantage of editing a weekly, that all the daily gentry 
have the first of the news, which, before we gain a chance to 
Most 
of our readers, therefore, will have perceived the measures recently 
adopted by the New University tor the erection of a suitable edifice 
We are told, also, that the New-York Sacred Music 
Society intend to build a hall for their exhibitions, and that these 
structures will be reared in a style of elegance which will be orna 


A strong curiosity, we find, has been excited here re specting the 
* fire king 
of his experiments had proved fatal. 


Some time ago a report ran through the city that some 
It is astonishing what a par 


A grave friend imparted to us a circumstantial ac 


intended immediately to set off tor London to seil it 


This taculty, a gentleman of stand 


) 


tortune ! 
Kittens would niew in our cout pockets, 


Innocent gentlemen in the street, who never dreamed 


tell ha 


We trust Mr. Chabert and Mr. Nichols, and 


all others possessed of these wonderful discoveries, will make tl 


Now, 
A right 
fair hand, and sealed with that daimty wax, like the bed of a forest 


nopressed with a lyre and 


DP hat’s cunning, and an old trick of 


If our heart were not positive marble to 


} 
MH’ essay 


We som tine sput 


mite the 


over | 


Oe ihgs 


re 


unk 


we 





The loathsome draught, and inly longs to die 
And time will hurry onward, and the pains 
Will leave her aching benes, and death will come 
And freeze her lij s, and close her heavy eves 
And strike his marble coldness to her heart 
The melancholy moon will walk the sky, 
vor habitant 
(it vonder chamber will be borne away 
Among the sleepers, and the tears will fall 


As it does now, and the 1 





From the survivers, as aflectionate thoughts 

Crowd on their souls to view the vacant place 
Leit in the household circle, and to kiss 

The sweet curl stolen from the beloved head 
Dark in the dust forever. W hat a time 

To muse upon the past, to count the tones 





(it dear remenbered voices; to recall 

‘The lovely absent trom their pilgrimage 

And bring the dead trom out their quiet graves 
And hold communion with them I could tell 
Stories of death most dismal, for the tomb 
Holds kin and friends of mine within its breast 
More than the broad skw shines on. Even now 
L linger o'er the memory of one 

A sweet young boy, | knew and loved at school 


Hie was of wondrous beauty. | was glad 

Vo gaze upon his large and shining eves 

And hear his pleasant voice, and mark the glow 
Crimson his cheeks, and the unladden tear 
Spring to his lashes at a tale of wo 


His lips were fastioned with a girlish beauty 
And made one think of hisses instantly 





Bright August came, that breaks the schoolboy's bond 
Until the moon her course around the earth 
Accomplishes again. His parents rode 

Ina bright chariot for there tivernte boy ; 

Dhere was a sister older than hinoselt 

And with a face like his, but blucr eves 

More touching with their st len litted gaze 

And voice more softly painter and low, 

Phat made me thrill to listen; and he had 


"Two gentle elder brothers, and |b watched 
The parents and the children when they met 
1] py and Deautiiu tral heal the group 
iMer rant face with ofertlow pe eves 
Phen when they all departed | stele forth 


To a ravine dee tn the quret Wea 





And wept oml Washed a S teow heart would break 
or | was rst had no sheltered home 
’ ‘ oul the ly strange t ! 
Aly blessed ther io her recent grave 
Lav vet unmouldered he W in tate 
And mid the abysses of the ocean floor 
My father’s bones were hing; and at school 


A friend had placed me out of charity 


And ne one loved me but this angel bevy 


The rolling month went or mel scares I spoke 
bor my plovimates ot ther tree sweet homes 
Wreere chasing jov yvervi ter tow 

Was forth among the woods, and with bis gan 


Walled the pron hares \donely thing was l 
But | had found an old neglected hook, 

bull of strange stories. sa the month passed on 
Then my tumultuous heart was tull of joy 
That | eould read no more the quiet page 
» ' 


But watehed tu Pdward: and his brothers came 


Alone and sod. arraved in sable suits 


And looked with frees pale. and mamtened eyes 
Silently on me W hen at length | strove 
And asked for Pelward. Leculd sce their hearte 
Poor bovs, were shaken nd their quivering lips, 
Though voiceless, answered ne—for he was dead 
We do not think these lines se ba hut we wish our corres 
pondents would turn their attention more to prose “The halut of 


ittempting poetry is useful only to the writer, because it shows 


him how difficult it is to produce any thing new and readable im 


that wav, and, therefore, affords hi » hind of standard by which 
he may measure the immense st periority of those * choiwe and 
master spirits’ who have suceeded, It they can strike out an un 
discovered track inthe realms of thought and fecling, or travel those 


already known with any wondertul grace of demeanor, it may be 


wellt yu lish: but we fear, « pecially inour narrow streets, of 
structed with hogsheads of molasses and bales of cotton, it will be 
found at the best a fruitless trade, We have often wished we could 


follow a fine verse throt ill its wide journeyings—go with it inte 


the store of the merchant—belind the counter of the tradesman 

into the lawyer's off the doctor's study—to the parlor of the 
belle, or the quirt and plevsantest of all scenes the peaceful domes 
tic circle, where the husband reads it over by the cheerful hearth 
while the wife listens and is hapy \ it would be curtous then to 
note down all the contrasted thoughts and exclamations with which 
it would be received according to the diflerence of character, taste, of 
humor. We half suspect the best among the men of rhymes would 
be startled and shocked at the rude realities which the cherished 
and delicate offspring of his brain would too often be compelled to 
encounter, We believe it was Evron who said he never looked at 
the lining ofa trunk without trembling. It seems a pity that all 
are not ports, We stride over vears of the ordinary pretiminaries 
to friendship when brought suddenly in contact with one whose 
face brightens up at the mention of Shak»; care of Burns. A man 
who has read these two writers under-tandingly and feelingly, we 
ever meet with amore cordial grasp of the hand, ‘There are others 
ignorent of them, towards whom we are equally attracted; but 
we know they have the material of admiration in them, and we 
continually perceive how they would revel mn their beauties butthat 
the business of the world has called them away, and made the page 


of the flue essayist and the true poet but a sealed fountain to them 
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We present to our readers a neat and finished specimen of composition in the following ballad by Scott, the music by an amateur who stands closely connected with whatever improvement hasbeen made 
in that science on this side the Atlantic for the last three years. We have only to call attention to every successtul opera at the Park theatre produced within that period, concluding with Cinderella. We 
did look for Masaniello from the same skilful hands, but the changes of administration which take place in all great governments, whether of states or theatres, alter materially the aspect of aflairs. 


COUNTY GUY. 
AS SUNG BY MRS. SALMON, MRS. AUSTIN, AND MADAME CORNEGO—WORDS BY WALTER SCOTT—MUSIC BY F. H. F. BERKELEY. 


Revised by the author, for the New-York Mirror, from the third London edition, and dedicated to the amateurs in this city 
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1—The village maid stents t igh the shade, To beanty shv, at lott 2 | The star of love, all stars above | And high and low the influence know 
Her sheple 8 suit to hear | Sings, sings hig 1 Cavalier Now reig now reigns o'er th and skys, | But where, but where is County Guy 7 
. , owy lid that stot bows his head to res Soo e one sodeort 
ORIGINAL POETRY. sunny le tet Sen When be bon _ Soon the one so dear 
Melting on the honud | | Cm the Ing even's breast; Shall forget all thor ts of me 
W hen mine eves er ter eve } Lips as if ¢ ord « " Yet the hope | fain would know, 
LINES TO A LADY, Love s love's parads Te each others kiss 1 binging That it shall not now be so; 
ey samme NACE W hile their orbs Is « hk Such ambrosial breath as creepeth That thy triendship vet iv sprewil 
; Swi in darkness. Lhe the cet (her the str s whi . Lsweey Flowers betore the } h | tread 
when mv ardent ive "Tre ont “ t nicl When one f . ° ' Till the grave’s cor ting pall 
Revels upon beauty's blaze Borron i lowe hertit That there needs but te be worn s ites mine ey ll 
Vien betere my burning eve From the deep vet s ’ . W ings as Phat it now to gaze on joyeth 
r lowt the raven tresses by, Thats n their ; One of heaven's own - phe And when death this for destroyet! 
! li on the forehead tar, When upon rdent Then ft turn my ! bhou wit vett sing give 
u racuine the marble there ; Siniles a seraph « t nae An arising tear to hick In thy meimory to live 
Lnd beneath the silken arches W here all charms are inh ] vy. clost the cme wl 
eve in laughing triumph marches : Lovers dream an | “sit "Tears should then bedew niv ¢ 
‘fr awlule he seemeth bid Checks where s verinet \ Visto think that its s : Ne 
Underneath the snowy lid Asthe sun on heaven bestow | Soon shal! pass the vision bright i ot ere ed for a less ut . 





